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PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS! THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


AND PICTURES OF THEIR HOMES. 


AND WHAT IS GOING ON IN IT. 


FOR THE USE OF PUPILS IN THE STUDY OF 
LITERATURE. 
A Weexty Newsparer For CHILDREN. 


We have received so many calls for portraits of authors and pictures of their homes suit- 
able for class and note-book use in the study of reading and literature, that we have decided to 
issue separately the twenty-nine portraits contained in “ Masterpieces of American Literé 
and ‘* Masterpieces of British Literature,” and the homes of eight American authors, as shown 
in the Appendix to the newly revised edition of ‘* Richardson's Primer of American Literature.” 7 


PORTRAITS ie . “T am delighted with it. We have tried “The Youth's Companion has always 
gilda in . the Youth's Companion, St. Nicholas, and been the children’s favorite. I asked the 
BRITISH, fHlarper’s in the same class ‘las i : 
class, but without class whic preferre cee 
BRYANT. HAWTHORNE. O'REILLY. | ADDISON, COLERIDGE. MACAULAY. preferred to keep, this 
EMERSON. HOLMES. THOREAU. | BACON. COWPER. reac arousing the same degree of interest; when or THe GREAT ROUND WorLb. The an- 
EVERETT. IRVING. WEBSTER. | BROWN. DICKENS. RUSKIN. the first number of THE GREAT ROUND swer was, ‘THE Grear RouND WorLD.’ 
PRANKLIN. WHITTIER. | BURNS. GOLDSMITH, TENNYSON. WoRLD was finished the children burst out I am delighted with it.” — A/iss Dowling 

| WORDSWORTH. | clapping.” — Packer Institute. New York Fuvenile Asylum. 
HOMES OF AUTHORS. Single Subscriptions, 52 numbers, & 2,50 (about 5 cents each). THESE PRICES 

BRYANT. HOLMES, LOWELL. Ten 52000 22.50 “ 4% “ ARE 
EMERSON. LONGFELLOW, STOWE. Fifteen - Tso = 30.00 (less than 4 cents “ STRICTLY NET, 

HAWTHORNE. WHITTIER. Twenty-tive 1300 37.50 AND TO 

Fifty “ 2600“ 50.00 SCHOOLS ONLY. 


SOLD ONLY IN LOTS OF TEN OR MORE, ASSORTED AS DESIRED, 
Ten, postpaid, 20 cents; each additional one in the same package, 1 cent; in lots of one SAMPLE COPY FREE TO TEACHERS. 


hundred or more, | cent each, postpaid. 
1 year’s trial Subscription to any Principal of a Public School, $1.00, net. 


For mutual convenience please send a remittance with each order. 
Postage stamps taken. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO,, WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
158 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 59 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SrupenTs' SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. LATIN PARADIGMS 


Durably and Handsomely Bound in Cloth and Cheap in Price. 


SOME OF TEN THEN Fo TO AT A GLANCE 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America........ 35c. | Macaulay’s Essay on Lord aes se. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns... ees BOC. on the Earl of Chatham... 35c° 
Coleridge’s Ancient 25c. | Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient 
Carlyle’s Diamond Necklace..... 35¢e. | Pope’s Iliad, Books I, VI, XXII, and XXIV............ Price per Copy, 25 CENTS, Postpaid. 

Podatnest’s rer nae ond ether selectians... 35¢e. | Seott’s Lady of the Lake................................ 85e.| _ Experienced teachers have found that pupils capable of reciting the Latin forms glibly are sadly deti- 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite.........0..0eeeeeee ee », | Scudder’s Introduction to Writings of Johu Ruskin. 50e, | cient when asked to express them in writing. Hence, with frequent reviews, the constant writing of 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner........-..-.00+e++ee0+ ». | Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream......... 35e. | these forms seems indispensable to securing their correct and lasting retention. 
of ghe. | Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice | quent reviews throughout the course. Thoroughness will be attained by requiring a rapid reproduction, 
Longtellow’s Evangeline..........-scccececsecesenssers doe. | Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from the Spectator.... 35e. | writing, page by page, within a given time. 
Lowell’s Vision of Bir Launfal...........-.--++++++++++ 25e. | Thomas’ ooo from Washington Irving......... ac. Page 7 has been found a great time-saving device in parsing the verb. It may be detached and used 
8 ‘and Lycidas, | with any text-book during the reading of Latin, until approximate perfection in recognizing verb - forms 

tise | Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration................. | has been acquired. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II..............-. 3% 
Macaulay’s Essays on Milton and Addison........... 35e. -_ 
|WWILILLAM R. JENKINS, 


Correspondence solicited. Any of the above books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


851 and 853 Sixth Avenue (N. W. corner 48th Bt.), New York. 


, From Mr. C. F. KING, Master of Dearborn School, Boston, and Author of * King ’s Geographical Readers” : — 
“In my opinion, ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN Puysics, by Mr. J. B. Gifford, is altogether the best book of the 


GIFFORD S | kind for Grammar Schools yet published. It is one of the few text-books made which a good teacher can safely 
follow, page after page.” 
Hlementary Lessons 1n From Mr. HENRY L. CLAPP, Principal of George Putnam School, Boston :— 
“] find GirForp’s Puysics the best work on the subject for Grammar Schools which I have seen.” 


This book has recently been adopted for use in the public schools of New York, Boston, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Racine 
Examination Copy sent for 30 cents. 


PHYSICS. HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, . . - Boston, Chicago. 


HE THREE PENCILS above are having a wide sale to schools all over the country. The “ Sketching’ 
is the softest; the “Operator” is the next hardest; the “Carteret” is the hardest of the three. They all 
have extra large diameter leads. The quality is first-class. They are extra soft for sketching, and mark de- 


liciously smooth and velvety. 


Ask your stationer for them by their names. 
Epucation and send 15 cents for samples, giving trade numbers. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EIMER & AMEND. 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 
CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(Ge Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus | 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


G 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


FROG comes under | 
the head of) 
NATURAL HISTORY, 

. Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of Books |) 
in Botany, Insects, 
= Jirds, Fishes and all | 


= = kinds of naturestudy 
Headquarters for all 
= Natural History Bi 
_ BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 18 Arch St., Boston, Mass. | 


Educational /nstitutions. 


NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


| or MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
odern Languages. From elementary grades to highest 
artistic requirements, Students received at any time. 
Calendar and prospectus free, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY, Seven Colleges and Schools. 


Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 


Special Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 
Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 
College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principat. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w i £4 BECKWITH. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues addross 
CHARLES S. CHAPIN, Principal. — 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
06D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. ‘ 

ddress WinsHip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 


VERTIGRAPH PEN 
These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 
y careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


Vol. XLIV.--No. 24. 
Schoolrooms 


WITH 
Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), or 
Photocroms sizes). 
Address J. L. HAMMETT Co., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


TERION “STEREOPTICONS BEST. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, PHOTO-ENGRAVERS' 
AND THEATRE LAMPS BEFORE BUYING. 


TRADE 


LEARN SOMETHING ABOUT 


WE UNDERSTAND THE PRINCIPLES OF PROJECTION AS WELL AS OF MANUFACTURING 


AND ARE GLAD TO IMPART INFORMATION TO INTENDING BUYERS. SEND FOR CATALOG 
OF PROJECTION LANTERNS. ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS Ac. &c. 
& co., AGENCIES: 189 LaSalle St. Cricaco. tu. 
50 Bromfield St. Boston, Mass. 126 Erie Co Bank 8dg. Burralo NY, 
NEW VYORK, 


33-39 South 10” St. Prica. Pa. Post St. Saw Francisco. Car 
Si2 Locust St.. St Louis. Mo. 23% Mariette St. Arcata, Ga 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work: 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is-the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, 3.50 {eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & (0., Leominster. Mass 


Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and 
WV ashington. 


OLIDAY TOUR via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, under its personally- conducted 
system, leaving New York December 26, 1896, and covering a period of six days. 
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TICKETS FOR OLD POINT COMFORT, going on special train and returning 
on regular train, including 13{ days’ board at either of the hotels in Old Point Comfort, 
with privilege of special rate for those desiring to remain a longer period, will be sold 
FROM NEW YORK at rate of $16.00. 


Covers all expenses from New York, including choice of accom- 
modations at Hotel Chamberlain or Hygeia Hotel, Old Point 
Comfort; Hotel Jefferson, Richmond; and Willard’s, Arling- 
ton, Normandie, or other leading Hotels in Washington. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperone will accom- 
pany the party throughout the entire trip. 


Itinerary, Tickets, and all information of 


Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 
Sunset Route”? a 
0 Vi d * Sunset Limited.” 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
. Finest Train in the World. 


Beginning Nov. 9th, 1896, the famous “SuNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days, “ssc 


Superb Equipment. 

Dining Car Service. 

In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 
tralia, and Round the World. 
For circulars and information apply to 

E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 

EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M., ai Broadway, or 


L. H. NUTTING, E. P.A., 1 Battery Place, New York. 
A GOOD THING! 
A NEW BINDER 


= FOR THE 
= Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
ebay sone oF EpuCATION in book form. We have at 
ast found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock, with 
“JOURNAL OF EDUCATION” printed on front cover; 
cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the JourNAL, 


Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 
OUR NEW BINDER 


Will be given /ree to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for a year’s subscription to the JOURNAL 
and 15 cents additional to cover cost of postage and 
packing. Or it will be 


CIVEN FREE 
To any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
| subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


All prineipal Points 
of Interest visited 
en route. 


Che 
Boston Winder 


| 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AND SCRERMERH ORN & 00 
SCHOOL 
N DERGAR EN suppiies.$ * Yew tome” 
Send for new talogue, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Br WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Every Day in the Week. 


“The Overland Limited,” 


CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO IN 3 DAYS. 


The Union Pacific System's Overland Limited 
train leaves Chicago at 6 P. M. daily, and runs 
through to San Francisco, Cal., in 3 days, with 
the finest Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
Composite Buffet, Smoking, and Library Cars, 
all lighted by Pintsch Gas, and Steam Heated. 

Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars daily, and per- 
sonally-conducted California Tourist Excursions 
weekly. 


Through bookings to Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Around the World. 


Descriptive pamphlets 
mailed upon application. 


For complete information relative to this Sys- 
tem, rates, time of trains, steamer sailings from 
San Francisco, etc., call on any agent of the 
Union Pacific System, or address 

R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agt., 
287 Broadway, New York City. 


W.. Masasy, T; Washington St., 
jas: S. T. Boston. 


E. Dick1Nson, Gen’! Manager, 


New York Tribune 
1897. 


Recognized as a Great, Safe, Clean Family 
Paper—A Force in Public Affairs and 
Potent for Entertainment and Culture of 
Every Member of the Family. 


A COLORED SUPPLEMENT WITH THE 
SEM! WEEKLY. 


There is a place in the United States for a weekly 

of really high intellectual quality, and the American 

yeople have given THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE a 
avish welcome. During the past year THE WEEK- 
LY was taken in over 245,000 families and read by 
about 1,250,000 people. Every effort will be made to 
brighten and enrich the paper and make it necessary 
to thousands of new frienus. 

Patriotic. self-respecting, enterprising, THE TRIB- 
UNE is fearless and scholarly in editorial com- 
ment on public affairs, steadfast in principle, and 
not whirled about with every gust of passion; and it 
exhibits in every issue the truly American qualities 
of quickness, directness, brilliancy and force. It has 
won from Democratic rivals, by its thoroughly 
American spirit, the admission that it ‘* commands 
the respect of all parties.”” In directing attention, 
early and pointedly, to the availability of McKinley 
and Hobart for the Republican nominations in 1896, 
THE TRIBUNE played a now well known and impor- 
tant part. 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE ministers to all the 
sweet and wholesome interests of life; and it is dis- 
tinctly a paper tor families and for those who want 
the spiritand the editorials of the leading Republican 
paper of the United States. It bas an excellent 
agricultural page, a page of Science and Mechanics, 
a charming page especially for women, a strong array 
of market reports of unchallenged excellence, and 
book reviews, foreiyn letters, and bright miscellany, 
in addition to the news of the week. 

It can usually be subscribed for with local county 
weeklies. Sample copies free. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY is printed on Tuesday and 
Friday, and gives twice as much matter as The 
Weekly. 

The craving for color on the part of the young, and 
even of other members of a family, has now been 
recognized by THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE in 
the publication of a colored supplement of 16 pages, 
with each Friday's paper. If not gratified ina proper 
way, the liking for pictures and innocent bright read- 
ing matter will incline many to seek in less desirable 
publications that which they cannot find in their 
favorite paper. The jokesand quaint paragraphs, and 
the fifty or more political cartoons, humorous 
sketches and half-tones, and other amusing contents 
of the colored supplement will prove a welcome addi- 
tion to the wiser and weightier parts of the paper. It 
is printed on superfine paper, and its 16 pages are 
themselves fully worth the price of the SEMI- 
WEEKLY. Sold separately, as a pictorial weekly, 
* Twinkles ” readily brings 5 cents a copy and in the 
course of a year the reader would receive more than 
he has paid for THE TRIBUNE itself. The piquant 
eomicalities of the supplement will lend new value 
to bound volumes and make each copy valuable long 
after the date of publication. , 

This edition is now offered in combination with 
local weeklies. The colored supplement will be sent 
only to subscribers who forward the regular price 
of the SEMI-WEEKLY, $2.00 a year, to THE 
TRIBUNE direct. 

Sample copies of Friday’s SEMI-WEEKLY free. 


DAILY, $8.00 a year. 


Omaha, 
Neb. 


SUNDAY TRIBUNE, $2.00. 
SEMI-WEEKLY, $2.00; WEEKLY, $1.00; TRIBUNE 
ALMANAC for 1897, with full election returns, out 


in January, 25 cents a copy. . 
RIBUNE, NEW YORK. 


THE 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year 


subscription free. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING * 
Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, f&ditor. 
Weekly, : : $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ., 
One renewal and one new subscription, 60. 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 6.50 ‘“* 
PR. nee accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
subscribers can renew at club rates, provided ] 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - ra oe - Boston, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


ARRANGED BY MRS. CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 


At Christmas play and make good cheer, 


For Christmas comes but once a year. 
—Tusser. 
I heard the bells on Christmas day 


Their old familiar carols play, 
And wild and sweet 
The words repeat, 
Of “Peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 
——Longfellow. 
Be merry all, be merry all, 
With holly dress the festive hall; 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 


To welcome merry Christmas! 
—H. R. Spencer. 


Awake, glad heart! get up and sing! 


It is the birthday of thy King. 
—Vaughn. 


The world is happy, the world is wide, 


Kind hearts are beating on every side. 
—Lowell. 


God bless us every one! —Dickens. 


Hang up the vine and holly, 
Sign the cross over the door, 
That joy coming in with Christmas 
May go from the place nevermore. 
To-day the Christ-child reigneth, 
* In might of love alone, 
A crowned and sceptered monarch, 
And every heart his throne. 


The wrong shall fail, 
The right prevail, 
With “peace on earth, goodwill to men.” 


There’s a song in the air, 
There’s a star in the sky, 
There’s a mother’s low prayer, 
And a baby’s low cry. 
And the star rains its fire, 
_ While the beautiful sing, 
And the manger in Bethlehem 
Cradles a king. 
—J. G. Holland. 
I have always thought of Christmas.time as a good 
time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleasant time. 
—Dickens. 
Not what we give but what we share, 
The gift without*the giver is bare. 
He gives but worthless gold 


Who gives from sense of duty. 
—Lowell. 


Who gives to whom hath naught been given, 
His gift in need, though small in deed, 
As is the grass-blade’s wind-blown seed, 


Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 
—Whittier. 


The yearly course that brings this day about 


Shall never see it but a holiday. 
—Shakespeare. 


It is his birthday,—his, the only One 
Who ever made life’s meaning wholly plain; 
Dawn is he to our night! No longer vain 
And purposeless our onward struggling years; 
The hope he bringeth overfloods our fears,— 

Now do we know the Father through the Son? 
O earth, O heart, be glad on this glad morn! 
God is with man! Life, life to us is born! 

—Lucy Larcom. 


This happy day, whose risen sun 
Shall set not through eternity, 
This holy day when Christ the Lord 
Took on him our humanity, 
For little children everywhere 
A joyous season still we make; 
We bring our precious gifts to them, 
Even for the dear child Jesus’ sake. 
—Phoebe Cary. 


The dawn of Christ is beaming blessings o’er the new- 
born world.—H. H. Boyesen. 


“WiTH NEITHER SCRIPT NOR PURSE.” 


A CHRISTMAS DAY STORY. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


Charlotte opened her eyes in the gray light of the 
Christmas morning. She had been dreaming of 
golden grain fields, streaked with poppies. Now, in- 
stead, she saw the gray walls of Miss Cummings’ back 
bedroom, with their vivid green border and cranberry 
stripes. From the bed she could have almost opened 
the hall door in one direction, or combed her hair by 
the aid of the distorted glass over the bureau, in the 
other. 

“God Bless Our Home,” worked in greens and yel- 
lows, stared at her from above the mantel. Turn in 
whatever direction she chose, various defunct mem- 
bers of the Cummings family surveyed her gloomily 
from their black walnut frames. Several coffin plates 
mounted on black velvet were scattered about the 
room, and the mantel was graced by a hair wreath 
under a glass shade. Charlotte usually derived much 
secret entertainment from these articles of virtu, but 
somehow on Christmas morning they formed any- 
thing but a golden background to her homesick mus- 
ings. 

Two years and a half ago she had left her prairie 
home to study at a great Eastern normal school, from 
which she had graduated with credit. Her first sum- 
mer vacation had been spent as a child’s nurse at the 
seashore, her last as table girl at a mountain hotel. 
In September she had sought the city of her dreams, 
hoping to secure a position in the public schools. She 
had passed the examinations and even received a little 
substituting, but after four months of waiting she had 
grown disheartened. Her store of money was melting 
rapidly away and Charlotte was seriously contemplat- 
ing any kind of work that would keep the wolf from 
the door. “I wish it were not Christmas day,” she 
murmured, “I have nothing to be merry over this year. 
No friends here, no presents, no money to make pres- 
ents with. Oh dear! Why did I come to this delu- 
sive East?” 

Charlotte’s eyes caught the gorgeous motto over the 
mantel and she burst into a girlish laugh. “I came 
Kast for the atmosphere, for art to begin with, and 
here I have it; for literature,” and she recalled the 
volumes of old-time sermons in the bookcase below. 
“Music?” couldn’t she jointhe singing of gospel 
hymns any Sunday evening in the boarding house 
parlor. 

Charlotte jumped out of bed and pulled up the 
shade of her own window. 

“Meow,” said a plaintive voice in the court below. 
Lucinda Hopkins, the gray cat, stood there anxious to 
get into her corner in the warm kitchen. “Poor 
kitty,” said Charlotte, “did you get shut out in the 
cold?” 

“Wow!” wailed Lucinda, yet gazed up hopefully, a 
world of entreaty in her yellow eyes. 

“You are too much of a social being,” said Char- 


lotte, gravely; “well-conducted cats don’t get locked 
out of a cold night.” 

“Wow! Wow!” howled Lucinda frantically, which, 
being interpreted, meant, “Oh do let me in and I'll 
never do it again.” 

Down in the kitchen Maggie McFinnegan was wak- 
ing the echoes with a cheerful ditty, accompanied by 
the rattling of stove-lids and the like. Maggie was 
in good humor. Her “cousin,” John James MeNulty, 
had presented her with a beautiful old-gold plush case 
containing two bottles of perfumery. There it lay on 
the table, a sun in itself, and the true Christmas mirth 
was in Maggie’s heart. 

“T’ll never go there any more,” arose jubilantly 
from the kitchen. 

“Oh! Tl never go there any more if you'll only let 
me in,” entreated Lucinda from the cold outside. 

Charlotte rushed on her clothes and ran down stairs. 
“Merry Christmas, Maggie,” she said as she entered 
the kitchen. ‘There’s a poor lady in the court who 
has been asking to get in for the last fifteen minutes.” 

“That's kind in you, Miss Benton,” said Maggie as 
Lucinda came in. “It’s as nice a little cat as ever 
lived; and was she shut out in the cold, poor darlin’? 
It’s the iligent buckwheats Miss Benton’ll get this 
mornin’—with rale maple on ’em, too.” 

“Thank you,” laughed Charlotte as she ran off. 

She couldn’t make presents this blessed day; she had 
begun by letting in a cat, but even that was a cheerful 
retrospect. 

As she finished dressing, a sudden thought came, 
floating inexplicably from a long-forgotten sermon or 
Scripture reading:— 

“Provide neither gold nor silver nor brass in your 
purses, nor script for your journey.” 

“That means me,” though Charlotte. “I have 
neither seript nor purse—but [ can give myself.” 

“Merry Christmas, Mrs. Judson,” said the little 
teacher brightly as she unrolled her napkin, “and how 
is Bessie,” to the white, solemn little girl who stuck 
close to her mamma and almost cried if any one looked 
at her. 

“My sister is ill in Malden and C must take the 
eleven express to her,” said Mrs. Judson anxiously. 
“How I'll manage to finish my article with Bessie 
hanging on me every moment is one of the unsolved 
mysteries.” 

Charlotte had intended going to church, but she 
said quickly, “Leave Miss Bessie with me and we’ll— 
tell stories, or cut paper dolls; which, Bessie?” 

Bessie paused suddenly in a preparation for a roar 
and a little smile curled the corners of her sober 
mouth. “Paper dolls,” she said graciously. So for an 
hour and a half after breakfast Charlotte’s scissors 
materialized whatever was demanded. A_ string 
of chubby boys clasping hands decorated the window 
sill, and one of doggies affectionately locking tails was 
propped up against the lamp. Goats, rabhits, houses, 
tops. bossy-calves and the like swelled the pile in Bes- 
sie’s lap. A demand for “schoolma’ams next” was 
viven just as her mother appeared and bore her away 
with grateful thanks. 

Charlotte decided on a walk, and when but a few 
steps from the house was startled by the vociferous 
howls of a small boy. He was clinging to the rope of 
a sled, while his mother addressed him from the open 
window. “Joseph Peterson McConnell,” she said 
sternly, “you jest shet up your mouth and quit yellin’. 
It’s no kind of use—you can’t go the the common. 1 
wouldn’t dass to let you—you’re too little.” 

Joseph Peterson McConnell opened a large mouth 
in agony and rent the air with his cries, at the same 
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time dancing about on a pair of diminutive, red- 
topped boots.” 

“What is the trouble?” inquired Charlotte pausing 
with a sudden impulse. 

“He wants to go to the common with his new sled,” 
responded Mrs. McConnell. The other young ones 
run off and left him. It’s kinder too bad, but I don’t 
dass let him go alone.” 

“Why, it’s a shame,” said Charlotte sympathetically. 
“The idea! having Santa Claus bring you a new sled 
and not being able to use it! T’li take him over and 
My name is Benton.” 
said the woman smiling. 


look after him. 

“Yes, I know ye,” “Tye 
seen ye at Mrs. Cummin’s when I go to take home 
washin’. You're real kind—’n I don’t like to bother 
ye, but Joseph ud be dreadful tickled.” 

Joseph ‘Peterson’s red mouth simply reversed its 
curves and every inch of his freckled countenance 
radiated, as he gazed hopefully up at Charlotte. 

“Jump on, Josie,” said that young lady briskly, “Pll 
We don’t have such chances to coast 


We'll be back 


he your horsie. 
out on the prairies where I come from. 
at one, Mrs. McConnell.” 

The common was thronged with coasters, but Char- 


lotte found a fairly good slope at one side, where 


numerous small children were enjoying themselves, 
among them Josie’s recreant brother and_ sister. 


They stared blankly at him, but he only stuck out a 
small, pink tongue, derisively, as he rushed past on his 
first glorious ride. 

Never was small boy in more luxuriant clover than 
Joseph Peterson McConnell. He whooped eestatically 
as they flashed down the slope, and lolled back lan- 
guidly as Charlotte drew him up. 

The other children came about and begged Char- 
lotte to ride with them. She was treated to “betes” 
of Christmas candy dragged from sundry coat pockets 
and proffered by mittened hands. Half a dozen of 
them drew her up hill and were proud of the honor. 
When the big boys came over to their side the wrath 
of the small ones was appeased by invitations to ride 
on the double-runners. Charlotte joined recklessly 
after deciding she didn’t care who saw her or what 
happened. 

Jack Fitzgerald, the leader, politely invited her to 
attend the festival of his club that afternoon. Char- 
lotte consented, and at three found herself in the 
great, bare room where the Columbian Cadets held 
their sessions. 

It was a mixed audience of grammar school lads 
with their mothers, sisters, and a few others. Char- 
lotte saw Father Ducey and Master Ladd of Princeton 
school side by side, laughing and clapping as the burly 
Santa Claus cracked very boyish jokes and ended by 
distributing sugar pigs among the audience. She did 
not know that “Matt” and “Frank” had been boys to- 
vether in the Princeton school. 

There were songs, recitations, and clog-dances. 
Charlotte was enjoying it all hugely when Jack came 
io her and asked her if she could play dance-music. 
Now Charlotte, while no finished musician, could 
play the old jigs and reels in a way to stir the very 
Everyone who could danced from sheer light- 
heartedness. Billy Small capped the climax by seiz- 
ing his two hundred and thirty pound mother from 
the ice cream spooning, and pirouetting about the 
room with her. 

Charlote reached home after nine, very content with 
the day’s enterprises that had called for “neither purse 
nor script.” Jack and his chum Ned escorted her to 
the door and departed, satisfied with her promise to 
play again for them at some future good time. 

Charlotte mounted to her room and lit the gas. 
“This has been a lovely Christmas,” she murmured. 

A letter Jay upon her table. It was brief, but very 
satisfactory, signed by the city’s most popular super- 
visor, and ran thus:-— 


blood. 


Dear Miss Benton: Merry Christmas. You will 
receive your formal appointment to Woodford pri- 
mary to-morrow. I congratulate not only you but 
the city. Sincerely, Robert Angell. 


ECONOMIC PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY SIMON N. PATTEN, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Teaching is no longer a temporary occupation de- 
signed to fill in the vacant space between school days 
and the period of maturity, when a more profitable 
If the 


next generation does not see a great advance in the 


occupation can be found in other callings. 


art of teaching and a revolution in our ideas of school 
administration, the fault will not lie with,those who 
are now earnestly seeking after improved methods of 
instruction. It must lie with those who at present 
direct the educational forces of our nation. 

Unfortunately, the sciences upon which the teacher 
must mainly depend for his ideas of the scientific 
methods of investigation are still in a fragmentary 
form, and their parts are so ill arranged that even 
specialists in them are likely to lose their bearings. 
Physiology and psychology—the most intimately re- 
lated to pedagogy of all the sciences— are yet em- 
pirical; botany and biology are not in much better 
shape; while geography and literature have scarcely 
assumed that scientific form which their importance 
demands. 

Each student has inherited by nature more or less 
aptitude for observation and induction, and a certain 
natural bent has been given to his logical powers. 
Unless a given science affords opportunity for just 
such talent as the student has, or unless it is at that 
stage of its progress where workers like himself can 
move it along a stage in its development, he will soon 
lose interest in it, and perhaps all his enthusiasm for 
further scientific study. 

There rests upon educators a deep responsibility for 
the advice they give to students, who are always more 
or less uncertain of their logical powers and of their 
ability to do a given kind of scientific work. All in- 
ductive sciences have many starting-points, and the 
selection of the proper one for a particular student is 
a difficult task. The important epochs in every sci- 
ence are caused by its cultivation by a new class of 
men with new instincts and other powers of observa- 
tion and deduction. When in any science we speak 
of a biological, a chemical, a geometrical, a physical, 
ar a mathematical method, we mean that the science 
has been taken up by men educated in some one of 
these branches of knowledge, who have carried the 
method of their particular science over into the new 
science which they are now seeking to develop. 

It is only possible to make pedagogy a vital force 
when all teachers have acquired a taste for psychologi- 
cal study and can apply its principles in the compli- 
cated conditions of the schoolroom. Many educators, 
having found some method of psychological investi- 
gation well fitted to their own wants, do not realize 
that the faculties and logical ability of many of their 
students are so different from their own that these 
students do not find the door through which their 
instructor entered the science of any avail for them- 
selves. 
psychology remains an empirical science, in which 
there are biological, physiological, introspective, and 
as many other methods as there are classes of investi- 
gators bringing from other sciences the methods of 
inquiry through which these respective sciences have 
While 


this imperfect state of the science continues, each 


been advanced to higher stages of progress. 


method furnishes a new avenue through which some 
class of persons becomes interested in the science that 
otherwise would remain indifferent to it. 

It may seem strange at first to hear of economic 
psychology, or of race psychology. Yet these are but 
different names for a method of investigating those 
psychological problems that have arisen in the social 
sciences. The social progress of the race depends 
upon changes in its psychical premises. The econo- 
mist and sociologist must investigate psychological 


These difficulties must continue as long as- 


problems in order to solve the problems of their own 
science. 

At present two forms of psychology are struggling 
for a dominant place—introspective or self psychol- 
ogy, physiological psychology. The latter 
claims to be the only scientific psychology because it 
uses the methods of the physical sciences. 

A self-psychology is a science of the soul, and not 
an investigation of brain and nerves. Here we begin 
with the observation of conscious acts, never losing 
sight of the fact that they lie at the basis of all in- 
vestigation. The faculties of the soul are pointed out, 
and the places of perception, memory, and imagina- 
tion, judgment and reason, are determined. 

The physiological psychology of to-day begins with 
experiment and induction, measuring psychical acts 
through their external manifestations. The inten- 
sity and variations of subjective phenomena are 
studied under definite conditions, and experiments 
are performed similar +o those ‘of other physical 
sciences. 

Surely some conditions of suecess must be lacking 
or the progress would have been greater. An import- 
ant part of the missing elements lies in rare or eco- 
nomic psychology; and until economic science is 
brought into closer relations with the other branches 
of psychological study, there will still be missing the 
vital conditions necessary to scientific progress. ‘This 
is styled the economic, because its development is the 
result of the investigations of economists in dealing 
with the solution of problems in their own science. 
It is really a race psychology, because the more rapid 
progress of economics than of other branches of social 
study has centered in the literature of political econ- 
omy the best fruits of all sociological investigation. 
Political economy is at present a complex science, 
which must in the end fall into many parts; but until 
this separation takes place, race psychology will be 
investigated and its principles explained by students 
of economic problems. They have the best material 
for its study, and are likely to be in the van of 
progress for a long time to come. 

This might also be called a subjective psychology, 
because the phenomena to be investigated are mental 
and not physical. The subjective motives guiding 
men in their economic activities are of equal import- 
ance with the physical conditions that determine the 
production of commodities. In this way the study 
of economies has its subjective or psychological side, 
where the material is similar to that of introspective 
psychology, and its physical side, which resembles the 
data of the physiological psychologist. 

An economist must be an expert in the analysis of 
subjective as well as objective phenomena. He must, 
at the same time, be a physicist and a psychologist. 
It is noteworthy that the great economists have been 
men who have won laurels for themselves in both of 
They have had the education and in- 
stincts of a philosopher, combined with a keen appre- 
ciation of the accurate methods of the more advanced 
sciences. 

A social idea is a synthesis of elements through 
which foree and vivacity are acquired. Race psy- 
chology takes its rise as soon as we form concepts of 
living persons and think of the world in terms of 
Our habits, customs, and instincts 
are complex relations, resulting from the union of 
When the complex units 
which we call sensations once acquire a dominant 
place in our thinking, the attitude of the mind 
We no longer think 
first in terms of simple ideas and then reason from 
them to external things, but we take our sensations as 
primary and picture an external world which impresse~ 
its sensations on us. 


these fields. 


social relations. 


ideas with the feelings. 


towards its contents is altered. 


There are three types of psychological investiga- 
tion, or perhaps it is better to say, the three stages of 
In the first stages of mental 
development we think of the world in its relation to 


psychological progress, 
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us as a series of ideas, and from this concept, we create 
a self-psychology. We next acquire the idea of other 
personalities, and, from the relations existing between 
groups of individuals, premises and ideas arise, out of 
which a race psychology is formed. We then analyze 
these bodies into their material elements and learn to 
regard the physical forces as primary. 

In a self-psychology the primary relation of ideas 
is that of succession. 'There is no recognized force 
which, uniting ideas into inseparable groups, can 
make personality an objective concept, thus placing 
other beings on an equality with self. 

In a race psychology the gradual synthesis of feel- 
ings with ideas destroys the serial concept of con- 
scious phenomena, and creates the “gentle force” 
needed to compel the self to look upon the world as an 
aggregate of beings in social relations. Each self has 
the ideas, customs, and habits of society impressed 
upon it. Its social instincts become so firmly im- 
bedded in its ways of thinking that it finally thinks 
of self only as an abstract idea. 

In physiological psychology ideas are also bound in 
groups, but the binding force is not the subjective 
feelings of men, but the physical forces of nature. 
The elements of matter and the forces of nature are 
looked upon as the sole cause of mental phenomena. 
We thus acquire an idea of objective relations inde- 
pendent of the thinker. 

The old school of economists placed their emphasis 
upon the production of wealth, and regarded the laws 
of its consumption as outside of the realm of the 
science. These laws were held to be merely the laws 
of human enjoyment, and hence a part of psychology 
rather than of economics. But psychologists neg- 
lected to develop this field, which was properly their 
own, and economists were compelled to investigate it 
in order to understand the influence that changes in 
consumption had upon the phenomena of wealth. 
In this way a series of important psychological princi- 
ples has been brought to light, the instincts, habits, 
and appetites of men have been more carefully ob- 
served, and the dependence of social progress on the 
reduction of appetites and on an increased variety in 
consumption has been fully demonstrated. An in- 
vestigation of the mechanism of the standard of life 
has also shown how a higher standard can be obtained 
only through gradual changes in psychical premises 
of the race. 

The steadily increasing interest in sociology has 
attracted many careful students to its realm, and they 
have done much to promote psychological investiga- 
tions. 

Social, and especially economic, studies afford ex- 
cellent opportunities for the investigation of practical 
psychological problems. The most important of our 
instinets and habits are due to the social conditions 
under which the race has developed and to the eco- 
nomie environment that has fixed the intensity of our 
appetites and passions. The goal of an educational 
system is to impress upon all the individuals of the 


race the mental qualities which are now found only in 


particular persons. The influence of heredity lies 


within the province of race psychology, and cannot be 
thoroughly understood until we perceive the vital con- 
nection between economic phenomena and the acqui- 
sition of new instincts and habits through which the 
wants of individuals are more fully supplied. Every 
new desire for economic good causes a readjustment 
of mental phenomena and the strengthening or weak- 
ening of some of the instincts that control our actions. 
A new psychology may be said to come to a race with 
each radical change in its environment. 

A successful teacher must also understand the 
social condition of the community in which he lives. 
A large part of the differences between the various 
classes of society is of a psychological character. The 
children taken from school at an early age to enter 
manual occupations usually differ from the more for- 
tunate children, not merely in wealth, but also in 


mental qualities. They are more instinctive in think- 
ing and more impulsive in their character. We are 
losing many of the best opportunities to eradicate the 
social differences through the ignorance of teachers 
of the psychological differences which the struggle for 
wealth has produced. To treat as equals children of 
radically different mental qualities means that the 
weaker lose the very instruction which would most 
efficiently aid in their progress. 

Without asserting too strongly that the work in 
psychology which students of education receive is in- 
adequate, it can at least be claimed that one import- 
ant part is neglected. Race psychology demands an 
equal place with either physiological or self psychol- 
ogy. In which of these fields the student should be- 
gin must depend upon the qualities of his mind and 
his logical inclinations, but it is safe to say that a 
large number of students would find social studies at- 
tractive to whom the current psychology has no 
charm, Social studies make us realize the meaning 
of our civilization and the significance of the problems 
of progress. They alone fill us with enthusiasm for 
social regeneration and create the sympathies needed 
for a life of self-sacrifice. High ideals are as import- 
ant to the teacher as technical knowledge, and his en- 
thusiasm is as valuable as his pedagogical skill. 
Whoever would combine in himself all these qualities, 
and desires to be a leader in the educational world, 
will have cause to regret if he does not make himself 
familiar with the social sciences and get the light they 


can flirow upon moral and educational problems. 


TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES W. HILL, 


Late Master Bowditch School. 


BY ALONZO MESERVE, 


| Written for and read at Boston Masters’ Meeting, November 25, 1896. } 


The old Bay state has many a son 
Whose heart beats warm and true, 

Whose life has shown rich service done, 
But none more great than you. 


Our country called her sons to arms, 
And trembling freemen stood in fear. 

In strength, and hope, and youthful charms, 
You gave up all for her so dear. 


When raging battle’s sway did cease, 

Our union loved had been regained, 
Back to the ways of lasting peace 

You came to share what you maintained. 


A simple life the one you led, 
But rich to those of highest aim. 
No laurel bays to crown ye vr head, 
No chorus grand to praise your name, 


Long you have wrought through joyous years 
On hearts responsive to your own, 

Ten thousand voices rise in tears 
To bless the ways which you have shown. 


You were a man in whom no guile 
Nor petty meanness could find place ; 
Erect you stood, like storied pile ; 
Showers of love rained from your face. 


From faintest gleam of morning light, 
Through glare of noon and evening’s glow, 
In holy vestments dazzling bright, 
The man of God shone here below. 


Awhile we linger, days sweep on, 
The rgce for us will soon be past; 

But we will work for truth right on 
While thoughts of you are o’er us cast. 


Farewell, O brother! Evening’s close 
Looked on your lifework -avely done ; 
While from the midnight’s ;eet repose * 

The stars sang out your victories won. 


SYMBOLS IN TEACHING CHEMISTRY. 


BY F. T. FULLER, 
High School, Weston, Mass. 


Having just taken a country high school class 
through a course in elementary chemistry, using as a 
basis the most highly-recommended of the text-books 
employed to fit pupils for the Harvard entrance ex- 
amination in this subject, I have become strongly 
impressed with the need of more consistent and 
better systematized guidance for us teachers who are 
not chemists, and who cannot give our whole time to 
any specialty. 

Symbols I found to be of the greatest assistance 
(used as I used them), both in interpreting chemical 


changes and fixing in the memory fundamental chemi- 
cal facts. At the same time I became fully able to 
understand how one of our most successful prepara- 
tory teachers has come to discard them almost wholly, 
and to regard them as a stumbling-block, rather than 
an advantage, in the path of the beginner — if I in- 
terpret aright the preface to his own very interesting 
and helpful text-book. Yet the difficulty, if I am 
right, does not lie at all in the idea of symbolization, 
but in the somewhat chaotic and conflicting state of 
the system as at present worked out. 

In my own work, I hit upon (after a good deal of 
groping) a modified plan of symbolization which 
worked so capitally that 1am moved to submit it to 
the criticism of my fellow-teachers. 

In the first place, 1 discarded the 
entirely, taking other means to impress the pupil with 
the important fact that when the law of multiple 
proportions comes into play (as in CO, CO,, SO,, 
SO,, 11,0, H,0,, ete.) the atom last seized is held 
less firmly than its predecessors. I disearded it 
partly because it impresses me with much of the cul- 
pable skepticism which Betsey Prig displayed 
regarding Mrs. Harris, but chiefly because its use 
imports into symbolization a degree of complexity 
and obseurity which ought not to be inflicted upon 
beginners, at least not until experts are better agreed 
about it among themselves. 

Next, I found it advantageous to use, and rigidly 
adhere to, two distinet sets of symbols, one of which 
(applying to all elements and compounds) IT call the 
commercial, and the other (needed only for what I 
term complex substances ) the rational. The com- 
mercial symbol indicates only what elements are pres- 
ent and the proportion of each. The rational sym- 
bol, when used, serves to indicate some important 
fact as to the origin or make-up of the compound. 
Thus sulphuric anhydride is always and only SO,, 
while sulphurie acid is either //,SO, or SO,H,0, as 
the case may require. In many cases, I found that 
this “reformed ” system shed a flood of light in the 
pupil’s mind upon the nature of reactions which were 
wholly obscured —to him at least —by the text- 
book symbols, 

In the study of acids, hydrates, and salts, es- 
pecially, | obtained much aid from this use of sym- 
bols. I was obliged, of course, to discard the “ radi- 
cal” definitions, and to tell the pupils that “an acid 
is a negative oxide or hydride with //,0; a hydrate 
a positive oxide or hydride with 17,0; and a salt the 
union of a negative oxide or hydride, with a positive 
oxide or hydride, with or without //,0.” 

A few instances will serve, perhaps, to illustrate 
the comparative advantages of the two systems. The 
text-book introduces the learner to phosphoric acid as 
“H,(PO,),” without a ray of light for pupil or 
teacher upon the origin of the mysterious “ radical ” 
(PO,). On the other hand, familiar as both are 
with the formation of P,0, by the burning of phos- 
phorus in oxygen, the formula “P,0;+4+-31,0= 
11,P0,” presents no difficulties whatever. A similar 
service is rendered by the equation N,0, + H,0= 
HNO,; and a still greater by discarding “ N17, OH” 
in favor of the equation NH,-+ 4,0= NH,0, for in 
the latter case it is easy to see why the negative 
nitrogen gives rise to a hydrate, a fact which the 
text-book (as in the parallel case of the acid proper- 
ties of the peroxides of iron) passes over in an airy 
disregard of its apparent inconsistency with the text- 
book definition of acids and bases. 

Carrying out this same idea in the study. of salts, 

carbonates, sulphates, phosphates, silicates, ete., I 
have found no less advantage in substituting the 
recognized entities 1,0, CO,, SO,, SiO,, for 
the more or less mythical OH, CO,, SO,, PO,, and 
Si0,. 
Phosphate of lime, for instance, becomes (CaQ),, 
P,O,, instead of Ca,(PO,),; and the reaction for the 
superphosphate (Ca0O),, P,0;4+-2S0,, 1,0= TH, 
CaP,0s+2Ca0, SO,, instead of 
= H,Ca(PO,).+ 2CaSO, 1 will leave it for the 
chemists to settle as they may which of these formule 
follows more closely the operations of nature. In 
the meanwhile, I am very well satisfied by experi- 
ment which is the more serviceable to and the bet- 
ter retained by the elementary pupil. 

I think it would pay any teacher dissatisfied with 
the accepted symbols to apply, as I have done, the 
system outlined here to all the reactions commonly 
used in the teaching of elementary chemistry. Should 
any do so, I should be pleased to hear from them on 


the subject. 
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FOR THE STUDY OF TENNYSON’S PRIN- 
CESS.—(IL) 


BY MARIA R. ADAMS AND AUSTIN I. CAMP 


CHAPTER I. 

1. Give dramatis persone of the “ Medley.” 
acterize each from poem. 

2. What compelled Tennyson in describing the 
prince to use the word “amorous” instead of a more 
refined one ? 

3. Give an example of sarcasm produced by exag- 
geration. 

4. What would the trend of the scientific specula- 
tions of to-day indicate as to the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of the “ancient legend ”? 

5. What were the “ weird seizures ” ? 

6. Who has a story with the title “ The Shadow of 
a Dream”? 

7. Did Cyril’s prophecy come true ? 

8. Is there any ground for excuse of the princess’s 
behavior in the admission of her father, “I think the 
year in which our olives failed ” ? 

9. Is there any excuse for the word “ brethren” as 
here used ? 

10. Specify the humorous touches. Which due to 
incongruity ? 

11. Explain: — 

a. * Beeause he cast no shadow.” 

b. “Court Galen.” 

c. “ Twinn’d as horse’s ear and eye.” 

d. Hills, that looked across a land of hope.” 
e. ** Boldly ventured on the liberties.” 

12. What couplet describes feminine chirography ? 
Was such in vogue when the poem was written ? 

13. What type of fatherhood in Gama’? 


Char- 


WUESTIONS ON WEATHER RECORDS. 


WIND. 

1. What is the prevailing wind in clear weather? 

2. What wind brings cloudy sky? 

3. What kind of cloud appears first after clear 
weather? 

t. What is the prevailing wind on cloudy days? 

5. What is the direction of the wind in clearing 
weather? 

6. What kind of cloud precedes clear weather? 

¢. What is the prevailing wind on the warmer 
days each week? 

8. What is the prevailing wind on the colder days 
each week? 

9. What wind seems to bring warmer weather? 


10. What wind seems to bring colder weather? 
11. From what quarter blow the highest winds? 
12. Are the coldest days cloudy or clear? 


13. Compare the average height of the barometer 
on cloudy days and clear days. 

14. What wind accompanies high barometer? 
Low barometer? 

15. What temperature accompanies high barome- 
ter? Low barometer? 

16. Compare temperature before, during, and 
after a rainy day. 

17. Compare wind-direction before, during, and 
after a rainy day. 

18. Compare air pressure before, during, and 
after a rainy day. 

19. What changes in wind, temperature, and 
cloudiness accompany a falling barometer? A rising 
barometer ? 

20. Have you noticed any physiological effects of 
harometric changes? 

21. <A heavy snowstorm begins with the wind in 
what quarter? 

22. In what direction does the wind shift? 

23. In what quarter is the wind when the snow-fall 
ceases ? 

DEW. 
|. Has there been any other uniform feature of 
the weather on the days when there was dew? 


2. How do cloudy nights affect dew-formation? 
Windy nights? 

3. Do heavy dews occur in dry weather? 

4. In what months do heaviest dews occur? 

5. Does dew form under trees? 


FROST. 

1. What is the character of the night preceding 
a frost as to (a) wind, (b) cloud? 

2. Do earliest frosts occur on low or high ground? 

3. What was the 8.30 p. m. temperature on the 
night before each of our earlier frosts? © 

4. What was the barometric reading? 

5. From what quarter did the wind last blow? 

6. Are frosty mornings followed by fair or foul 
weather? 

7. Does the frost form upon all objects? 

8. Is there any frost under trees? 

9. Are frost crystals frozen dew-drops? 

10. Are frost-crystals uniform in size and shape? 

11. What difference between the conditions of 
frost formation and dew formation? 

12. In what respects are these conditions the 


same ? 
— David Felmley, in Public School Journal. 


CO-OPERATIVE INFORMATION LIST. 


Brooklyn Bridge,” ‘‘ Central Park,’ ‘‘The Statue of 
Liberty,” ete. — Brooklyn, N. Y., grammar school No. 76, 
F. B. Stevens, principal. 

‘* General John Stark,” ‘‘ Battle of Bennington, ” ‘* Franklin 
Pierce,” ‘‘Home and Boyhood of Daniel Webster, ” .‘‘ The 
Manufacturing Interests of Manchester. ”— Manchester, N. H., 
Hallsville school, William H. Huse, principal. 

‘* Parks,’’ ‘‘Lake Traffic,” ‘‘ Water Supply,” ‘‘ Cattle 
Yards,” ‘*Sewerage System.”— Chicago, Marquette school, 
Frank B. Williams, principal. 

‘*Tce Cutting,” ‘Salmon Fishing,” ‘ Shipbuilding, ” — 
Bangor, Me., Union school, Mr. Tilton, principal. 

‘* Towa Industries, ” ‘* Pork Packing,” ‘‘ River Navigation, ” 
‘*Corn Raising.”— Sioux City, Ia., William M. Stevens. 

‘*The Chinese of San Francisco,” ‘* Fruit and Flowers of 
California,” ‘‘The Harbor of San Francisco.”— San Francisco, 
Lincoln school, Mr. Hamilton, principal. 

** Coal Mining, ” ‘‘ Marble Quarries,” ‘‘ Iron Mills,” ‘‘ Cot- 
ton and Woolen Mills.””— Knoxville, Tenn., Bell House school 
J. A. Andes, principal. 


QUESTION IN PHYSICS. 


[On account of typographical error this question is restated. ] 


I propose a question for some of the young students of 
physics among your readers. Suppose a steel cylinder con- 
taining one cubic foot of air, which permits connection of 
its interior with the outer air, weighs ten pounds. Would it 
weigh more if filled with compressed air, and if so, how much 
more would it weigh when, say, fifty additional cubic feet of 
air have been compressed into it? C. H. A. 


ARITHMETICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Texas has 265,780 square miles. (Look in your geog- 
raphies for the areas of the other states and countries re- 


ferred to.) 
How maby states of the size of Colorado could be made 


from Texas? Illinois? Kentucky? Florida? Ne- 
braska? Oregon? California? England? Wales? 
Scotland? Ireland? France? Spain? Italy? 


The population of New York City is 1,515%01. (For that 
of other cities and states consult your geographies. ) 

Chicago is how many times the population of Nevada? 
New Mexico? Colorado? Arizona? Connecticut? 
Delaware? Florida? Idaho? Maine? Montana? 
New Hampshire? North Dakota? 


FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 


BY W. B. DIMON. 


{Reprinted by request. ] 


Music.—‘‘Duke Street,” by choir or school. 

{Enter large boy in modern dress, who recites first four 
stanzas (32 lines) of Mrs. Heman’s poem, beginning: ] 
Ist Boy.—The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed. 

[Enter boy dressed to represent a feeble old man, who in- 
terrupts the speaker at the end of fourth stanza. Cos- 
tume: Knickerbockers, broad collar, and broad-brim 
hat.] 


Uncle John.-What is the occasion 
That leads to such an oration? 

1st Boy.—Know you not, my venerable friend, 

That we would commemorate on this day 
Those noble fathers of the past, 
In some appropriate way? 

{Enter a large girl, wearing a gray dress, a lace kerchief, 
a string of gold beads, and a plain, white muslin cap.] 
Aunt Priscilla (Uncle John’s wife).—-Aye, my lad, thou 

hast well spoken. Little canst thon realize the suffering 

and exposure they endured. It is well to remember those 
pioneers in that wild land. [All take seats. ] 

Uncle John (thoughtfully) .— 

They of the daring thought, 
Daring ard powerful, yet to dust allied, 
Sages and seers, who died, 
And left the world the high mysterious dreams. « 
[Six girls dressed in modern style.] 
Aunt Priscillaa—Ah! whocomes here? [Alltake seats. ] 
Thrice welcome to our humble cot. 

Ist. Girl.—We have come to ask you to tell us a story of 
our Puritan fathers. 

Aunt Priscillaa—Well! Well! Though I have lived to 
a good old age, and have seen many hardships, yet I count 
them as naught when I think of all our Pilgrim Fathers 
underwent in coming to a new home in a wild and un- 
known land. 

2d Girl.—Why did they come, Aunt Priscilla? 

Aunt Priscilla——Well, it came about in this way. In 
their home in England several changes had occurred, as 
several rulers had died after short reigns, and each had 
undertaken to enforce his particular religious belief. 
During this time there had been rising a class of people 
who believed neither in the Roman Catholic church, nor 
in the English church, which King Henry endeavored to 
establish, and believed in a more simple manifestation 
of their love of God. These people dressed and acted 
strangely, and were nicknamed ‘‘Roundheads.” They 
would not allow music in their churches, and would wear 
nothing but the plainest of clothes. Some called them 
Puritans, because they were so plain and simple in all 
that they did. The people began to persecute them, and 
when they could stand it no longer they went over to Hol- 
land. They longed for a home and country of their own, 
and finally obtained permission from England to come 
to this country. They embarked in three vessels, but 
only the Mayflower arrived at Plymouth. They are often 
called Pilgrims, or Pilgrim Fathers. This is a name they 
gave themselves because of their wanderings. 

3d Girl.—Did they have homes or friends here to wei- 
come them? 

Aunt Priscilla.w—John, how was it? 
the very first to come to America? 

Uncle John.—No. Thirteen years before a settlement 
had been begun at Jamestown in Virginia, and another at 
the mouth of the Kennebec. This last was called the 
Popham colony, from the chief justice in England who 
helped to organize it, but it was soon abandoned. The 
Dutch had already several settlements along the Hudson 
river. Besides these, which were many hundred miles 
away, they found no inhabitants except the Indians, and 
no houses had ever been built. 

4th Girl.—If they landed the twenty-first of December, 
it must have been very cold weather. What was the first 
thing they did? 

ilst Boy.—A young girl named Mary Chilton is said to 
have been the first to step on Plymouth Rock. As sounD 
as all had landed, they gathered together on a rock at the 
water’s edge, known as Plymouth Rock, and kneeling 
down, thanked God for their safe deliverance from the 
perils of the sea. They first built a platform on the hill, 
upon which they mounted some guns. They built a 
house, twenty feet square, to hold their goods and serve 
as a shelter. They laid out a town with one broad street 
and another crossing it, and marked out house lots ac- 
cording to the size of each family. The village was en- 
closed by palings, with gates at the ends of the street. 
The fields outside were to be cultivated, and all earnings 
were to go into one common stock. 

5th Girl.—Where did they sleep and eat while they were 
building the first house? 

Uncle John.—More than likely, out of doors, when it 
was pleasant weather, and at other times on the May- 
flower in the harbor. When the building was completed, 
a part of them lived in it. It was not until the ninth of 
January, 1621, that they began to build,—a difficult task 
for men of whom one-half were wasting away with con- 
sumption and lung fever. For the sake of haste it was 
agreed that every man should build his own house. But, 
though the winter was uncommonly mild, frost and foul 
weather were great hindrances. They could seldom work 
half the week, and houses rose slowly in the intervals be- 
tween rain, sleet, and snow. Their houses were made of 
logs and mortar, with thatched roofs and windows of 
oiled paper. They lived by hunting and fishing until! 


Were the Puritans 


they could raise their first crop of corn. 
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(Enter six little girls wearing large white kerchiefs, little 
muslin dusting-caps, white aprons, and each having a 
bunch of keys attached to the waist with a ribbon. 
Hair to be worn braided. Also three boys dressed like 
Uncle John.] 
1st Little Puritan.—We come as representatives of the 

Young Folks’ Puritan Club to help in commemorating 

this, our forefathers’ day. 

Aunt Priscilla.—I am pleased to see you, and hope you 
will be able to assist me in interesting my young friends 
here who have just been talking with Uncle John and me 
about the Puritans. 

6th Girl.—What became of the Mayflower, Aunt Pris- 
cilla? 

4th Little Puritan.—I will read what Longfellow has 
written about. [Read the sailing of the Mayflower from 
‘Miles Standish’s Courtship;’ commencing with ‘Just in 
the gray of dawn,” and read forty-one lines, then omit 
to “meanwhile the master alert,” etc., finish the piece. ] 

1st Girl—Did any more Puritans come over besides 
those in the Mayflower? 

Aunt Priscilla.—Oh, yes, a large colony landed at 
Salem, and afterward other colonies located at Boston, 
Watertown, Dorchester, and Roxbury. These were the 
first permanent settlements made in New England. 

2d Girl.—Were the Pilgrims the only people that ever 
came to this country in an early day? 

lst Boy.—Oh, no. There were the Acadians, the 
Quakers,—William Penn and his people, John Smith and 
his people, the Dutch, Swedes, and Huguenots, allof whom 
have done much towards establishing this government. 

3d Girl.—Uncle John said many were sick while they 
were building their houses. Did any of them die? 

2d Little Puritan.—I remember the words that Long- 
fellow represented Miles Standish to have spoken after 
the death of his wife: — 

“Yonder, there on the hill by the sea, lies buried Rose 


Standish, 

Beautiful Rose of love that bloomed for me by the way- 
side. 

She was the first to die of all who came in the May- 
flower; 


Green above her is growing the field of wheat we have 
sown there, 
Better to hide, from the Indian scouts, the graves of our 
people, 
Lest they should count them and see how many already 
have perished. 
4th Girl——How dreadful and dreary this new colony 
must have been! 
5th Girl.—If there were no other people living in those 
parts, how was it that Miles Standish lost his life in de- 
fending the homes of the Puritans? 
5th Little Puritan.—The danger from savages was 
great, and they suffered much, not knowing at what 
moment the Indians would make an attack. They suc- 
ceeded in making a friendly compact with Massasoit, the 
sachem of one tribe near them, but other chiefs were plot- 
ting their ruin. By the prudence and wisdom of Brad- 
ford and Winslow, the bravery of Standish, and the re- 
ligious influence of Brewster, under the protecting provi- 
dence of God they survived, increased, and prospered. 
3d Girl.—-Were there among the people any who were 
afterward convicted of witchcraft who came over on the 
Mayflower? 
6th Little Puritan.—No; the first we hear of this is 
about seventy years after the Pilgrims landed. 
6th Girl.—What was this witchcraft? 
6th Little Puritan.—I cannot tell where belief in witch- 
craft first sprang up. Once, when James I. was king of 
England, the people were wild over it, and this stupid 
king really believed that there were witches. It did not 
break out in this country until 1692, and it seems strange 
to us that men and women could be so foolish. They be- 
lieved that when a person was bewitched, as they called 
it, the devil had possession of him, and could make him 
do the most terrible things. Many people were killed or 
lost their lives, but that was so many years after that I 
do not think any of them came over with the Pilgrims. 
1st Girl.—Did they have any schools in this new coun- 
try? 
7th Little Puritan.—Not at first. 
fairly well educated; they were not idlers like those 
Jamestown, but very industrious, and soon they est 
lished schools. The Rev. Mr. Harvard having left half 
his estate ($4,000) to the schoo] at Cambridge, it was 
turned into Harvard college, and it was not long before 
laws were passed for opening public schools in all towns. 
2d Girl.—I have heard they were very good people. 
8th Little Puritan.—They were very strict in morals, as 
may be seen by some of their laws. Governor Winthrop 
prohibited cards and gaming tables. A man was whipped 
for shooting a fowl on Sunday. No man was allowed to 
keep a tavern who did not bear an excellent character and 
possess property. The names of drunkards were posted 
up in ale houses and the keepers forbidden to sell them 


All these people were 
at 
ab- 


liquor. No person under twenty years of age could use 
any tobacco without a physician’s orders, and no one was 
allowed to use it oftener than once a day, and then not 
within ten miles of any house. A church reproof was one 
of the heaviest punishments. Articles of dress were 
regulated by law. Workingmen generally wore red or 
green baize jackets, leather or striped ticking breeches, 
and a leather apron. Workingwomen wore short gowns 
of green baize and petticoats of linsey woolsey. The 
sentry wore silk or velvet caps, flowered silk, or embroid- 
ered velvet coats with gold or silver lace, buttons, and 
knee buckles, wide lace ruffles falling over their hands, 
and carried a gold-headed cane and gold or silver snuff- 
boxes. 

3d Girl.—Did they have churches and ministers as we 
do now? 

9th Little Puritan.—In early Plymouth days, every 
house on Sunday morning opened at the tap of the drum. 
The men and women, the former armed, assembled in 
front of the captain’s house, then, three abreast, they 
marched to the meeting house, where every man placed 
his musket within easy reach. The elders and deacons 
tcok their seats in front of the preacher’s desk, facing the 
congregation, The old men, the young men, and the 
young women each had their separate places. The boys 
were perched on the pulpit stairs or in the galleries, and 
were kept in order by a constable. The walls were 
adorned with wolves’ heads, trophies of the year’s con- 
quest. The service began with a long prayer, and was 
followed by reading and expounding the Scriptures, and a 
sermon. Instrumental music was absolutely forbidden, 
because it was condemned in the book of Amos in the 
Kible. The sermon was often three or four hours long, 
and at the end of each hour the sexton would turn the 
hour-glass, which stood upon the preacher’s desk. 

Woe to the youngster whose eyelids drooped in slum- 
ber. The watchful constables, with their wands, tipped 
on one extremity with the foot, and on the other with the 
tail of the rabbit, brought the heaviest end down sharply 
on every nodding head, while the careworn women were 
touched on the forehead with the softer end. After the 
sermon came the weekly contribution, the congregation 
marching to the front and depositing their offerings in 
the money box held by one of the elders. After dismissal, 
the people returned home in as orderly a manner as they 
came. Those who had done wrong were publicly 
whipped or placed in stocks. Sometimes an offender had 
to stand on a stool in church during public worship, bear- 
ing the name of his crime. A woman who scolded her 
family might be silenced by a cleft stick applied to her 
tongue, or by being ducked in running water. 


Uncle John.— 
Thanks be to God for winter time that bore the May- 
flower up 
To pour amid New England snows the treasures of its cup, 
To fold them in its icy arms, those sturdy Plymouth sires, 
And weld an iron brotherhood around their Christian 
fires. —B. F. Taylor. 


Aunt Priscilla.—But let the good old crop adorn 
The hills our fathers trod. 
Still let us for this golden corn 


Send up our thanks to God. 
—Whittier. 


{Enter four little Quaker girls and a boy in costume, com- 
ing to the front and reciting each a stanza as follows: | 
1st Quaker.—Oh, into the past the years have fled, 

Till centuries high they’re piled, 
Since the brave little band of Puritans 
Sailed over the ocean wild. 
Over the surging, pathless sea 
They sailed to the unknown West, 
Home and kindred behind them lay, 
But they loved their Lord the best. 
2nd Quaker.— 
Then bitter and cold from his icy home 
Came the North wind’s biting breath, 
And part of that brave little Pilgrim band 
Grew silent and cold in death. 
But slowly and surely, on and on, 
The months crept day by day, 
They mourned their dead, yet the remnant brave 
Kept steadily on their way. 
ard Quaker.—Oh, cruel time! When all the world 
Lay white beneath the drifting snow, 
When famine boldly stalked about, 
And every tree trunk hid a foe. 
But though stern Winter's icy reign 
Was bitter, yet at length ‘twas past, 
And, heralded by singing birds, 
The springtime came at last. 
4th Quaker.— 
Feeble and weak that little band, 
They ploughed the soil and sowed the seed, 
And then with trusting hearts they prayed 
That God would help them in their need. 


The prayer of faith is always heard; 
And summer sunshine, dew, and rain 
God freely gave, till all the fields 
Were white with ripened grain. 
Quaker Boy.—I see the living tide roll on; 
It crowns with flaming towers 
The icy capes of Labrador, 
The Spaniard’s land of flowers; 
It streams beyond the splintered ridge 
That parts the northern showers, 
From eastern rock to sunset wave 
The continent is ours. 


Yet when the frowning bulwarks 
That guard this holy strand 
Have sunk beneath the trampling surge 
In beds of sparkling sand, 
While in the wastes of ocean 
One hoary rock shall stand, 
Be this its latest legend, 
Here was the Pilgrims’ land.—Holmes. 
(Exit all.] 


WHITTIER MEMORY GEMS. 


“In months of sun, so live that months of rain 
Shall still be happy.” 

“No wrong by wrong is righted.” 

“Pure thoughts and sweet like flowers unfold.” 
“Love aud patience conquer soon or late.” 
Reason’s voice and God’s, 

Nature’s and duty’s never are at odds.” 

“Love is sweet in any guise, 

But its best is sacrifice.” 

“Richest gifts are those we make, 

Dearer than the love we take 

That we give for love’s own sake.” 

“All of good the past hath had 

Remains to make our own time glad.” 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


{Continued from last issue.] 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION. 


The following amendment to the constitution was 
presented by Superintendent W. L. Eaton of Concord, 
chairman of committee, and was adopted: — 

ARTICLE VI. 

The officers of the association shall be a president, two 
vice-presidents, a secretary, three assistant secretaries, 
a treasurer, twelve councilors, of whom three shall be 
changed each year, and twenty county representatives, 
all of whom shall constitute the board of directors. ‘The 
county representatives shall be three representatives each 
from Suffolk and Middlesex counties, two each from Wor- 
cester and Essex counties, and one each from the other 
counties. They may be elected by the county associa- 
tions, or they may be otherwise duly chosen or appointed 
by the teachers of those counties in which there are no 
county associations. They shall present to the secretary 
certificates of their elections or appointment on or before 
the first day of the annual meeting of the associauon. 
The other officers shall be elected by ballot at the annual 
meeting. 

i: the certificates of the election of any of the county 
representatives are not ..ed with the secretary as pro- 
vided above, then the association may elect by ballot 
county representatives to fill vacancies. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE v.., RESOLUTIONS. 


*T, Resolved, that the thanks of this association be ex- 
tended to the Boston school committee for their courtesy 
in providng accommodations for this meeting. 

“II. Resolved, that in many of our urpan schools there 
should be fewer pupils to a teacher, especially in primary 
and grammar grades. 

*[Il. Resolved, that all the schools of the state snould 
pe directed by school superintendents. 

**1V, Resolved, that all persons employed as teachers 
in our public schools should be graduates of the state 
normal schools, or have an equivalent professional 
training. 

**\. Resolved as the recent changes in the re- 
juirements for admission to the state normal schools ren- 
der it possible to make the instruction in these institu- 
tions chiefly professional, therefore purely academic in- 
struction should be discontinued in them at the earliest 
possivle moment. 

Resolveu, that the money now expenied in 
teaching foreign languages and the higher branches of 
study in the normal schools should be used in maintain- 
ing one of the existing normal schools for the profes- 
sional instruction of college graduates and persons hav- 
ing equivalent education. 

“VIL. Resolved, that graduates from those high 
schools whose courses of instruction have received cue 
full approval of the state board of education should be 
accepteu for admission to any state normal school of 
Massachusetts without further examination. 

***\ II, Resolved, that some definite experience in tne 
study of child-nature is a highly-desirable, if not an in- 
dispensable, part of the equipment of teachers of our ele- 
mentary schools, and should therefore be regarded as 
having great weight in the selection of teachers. 


*Adopted. 
**Referred to special committee, 
#**Taid_on table. 
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In what school subject is your state most interested ? 

'T'rain yourself to look courageously upon all sides 
of school reform. 

Kstimate what you teach at its actual, not its con- 
ventional, value. 

Keep in mind the distinction between psychology, 
principles, methods, and devices. 

The best thing you can do for your pupils, es- 
pecially in the upper grammar grades, is to give an 
impulse which will prompt them to carry their work 
onward into the future. 


STIMULATION AND REACTION, 


The simplest and essential features of modern psy- 
chology are easily learned, may be fully known and 
uniformly applied. The two characteristics of psy- 
chical actioneverywhere presentare “stimulation” and 
In the lowest form of protoplasmic mass 
these two activities are apparent. If a bit of the 
protoplasmic mass of one of the lowest forms of life 
were placed near a grain, there would be stretched 
out its finger or hand, as it were (pseudopodia), which 
would envelop the grain, after which it would react to 
ihe main mass and bring the enveloped grain with it. 

Science has never told us, and there is little proba- 
bility that it will tell in the near future, the source or 
cause of that stimulation which prompted the going 
out of that finger after the grain. The reaction may 
be explained after a fashion, but the stimulation, not 
yet. 

Up through all grades of animal life, through in- 


“reaction.” 


tary school specializing. 


stinct and genius up to the flight of the human soul 
in prayer, there is the inexplicable stimulation and the 
consequent reaction, All this opens up a most fas- 
cinating study, but from first to last psychology is 
only the study of the complex problems presented by 
these two activities. The source of the stimulation is 
higher and higher as we rise in the scale of develop- 
ment until we call it personality in man’s ordinary 
activity, and the divinity within him in his spiritual 
experiences. It is well to appreciate the fact that 
with all its complexity the study is in essence very 
simple, stimulation, or reaching out through the 
senses, Memory, imagination, etc., and the consequent 
reaction, 

EXPEDITIONS.—111. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


important 
that 
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GrOGRAPHY.—It 1s 
interested in geography, 
they have in mind for ready reference 
essential facts and principles, but there 
higher and broader study of the subject,—specializ- 
ing. If one is interested, if he knows, enjoys, and 
uses the essentials, he is likely to specialize. This 
term has been misappropriated and applied to the 
study of some branch, as the fGundation of an occupa- 
It properly means 


SPECIALIZING IN 
that children be 


tion, trade, profession, or calling. 
no more than giving attention to some specifie phase 
of a subject. As applied to geography it means that 
each child shall do much more with some topic than 
any classmate. 

The universities have learned that the most effec- 
tive discipline comes through such responsible, in- 
tense, individual specializing. It matters little 
whether this be in mathematics or biology, in Greek 
or geology, in physics or history. If a student de- 
velops the power of mastering a given subject until 
he knows more of it than any professor in the insti- 
tution, than any of the specialists, even, he has a dis- 
cipline that commands a reputation and ultimately 
ample reward. 

Geography affords the simplest means of elemen- 
From this standpoint there 


are non-essentials. Even the minutest fact in geol- 


ogy, botany, horticulture, climatology, mineralogy, 
soil, moisture, history, literature, or art may have a 


bearing upon some essential phase of the subject. 

As the study progresses, some pupil is sure to re- 
veal an unusual interest in some special topic, as 
ranching, wheat harvesting, ship building, fisheries, 
mining, lumbering, ete. A wide-awake teacher may 
early note such a tendency, and whenever it appears 
the pupil should be encouraged to specialize up to the 
limit of his taste and opportunity in that direction. 
It will heighten his interest in the whole subject, so 
that he will appreciate and retain all essentials more 
readily. The culmination of success is in the univer- 
sality of the spirit of specializing and its intelligence. 

When a pupil realizes that he knows more of some 
subject than any classmate, possibly more than the 
teacher, he appreciates that he is not stupid; immedi- 
ately confidence and courage come, and he expresses 
himself with ease and effectiveness. Every text-book 
should provide aids for the teacher in assigning topics 
for specializing. High art in this phase of teaching 
lies in discovering the ripeness of a child’s mind and 
experience for a given assignment, in adapting the 
subject to the pupil’s maturity and facilities, in giving 
the child enough and not too much assistance in the 
preparation of his special work. 

No degree of interest, no number of facts memor- 
ized and understood gives a pupil self-reliance and 
power in the sense that a little independent specializ- 
ing does. For illustration, the topic at the proper 
time is “Wheat.” 

lor “interest,” the class is told about some great 
crisis in the wheat market. as in October and Novem- 
ber of 1896; of the great failure in the crops of Eu 
rope and India, and prospect of a light crop in peed 


_tralia, and large yield in Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 


Manitoba; of the rise in prices of wheat, 
cember,” and “Mav.” 

For “essentials,” the class learns the general wheat 
areas and conditions of soil, climate, machinery, and 
labor in Europe, India, Australia, Argentine, th 
United States, and Manitoba; of the vast wheat ares: 
that have come under cultivation in very recent 
times; of the inventions and enterprises that haye 
changed entirely the methods of sowing and harvest- 
ing wheat; of the development of the “elevators”: of 
the ease and cheapness of transportation; of the evolu. 
tion of the “board of trade’; and the significance of 
“December,” and “May” in the 


“cash,” “De- 


the terms “cash,” 
market reports of wheat. 

For “specializing,” the great wheat markets of the 
world, and especially of the United States; the size. 
ownership, and value of wheat farms in Europe, India, 
Australia, Argentine, the Northwest, California, and 
Manitoba; the wheat seasons for sowing and harvest- 
ing in each; the conditions that are liable to make 
crop a failure in each; the present plowing, harrow- 
ing, and sowing mac hinery; the harvesting machin- 
ery; the price of farm labor in each wheat country; 
the plan of a grain elevator, its use, the methods, size. 
value, etc.; expense of transporting wheat by railroad, 
by the great lakes, by canal, by ocean ships, by ocean 
steamers; the description of a board of trade, cost of 
a seat in the board, the privileges and responsibilities 
of a member; what cities are wheat centres. 

It is comparatively easy to get a class into such 
working order that the pupils will be wide awake, in- 
telligent, self-reliant, and inspiring in their specializ- 
ing, using sources of information with wisdom and 
skill. As compared with this, mere class work is 
what old-time concert reading was to the individual 
reading of a selection. 


THE LITTLE GIRL.—(V.) 


The little girl (four to eight) succeeds the infant |) 
unfolding rather than by development or growitli. 
There are three phases of growth,—one “unfolds,” a- 
the seed into plant, feeding upon the “condense: 
food” in which the germ is embedded, or as the bud 
unwraps itself into leaf or flower; another “develops” 
into maturity like the little plant, feeding upon it- 
environment until roots, stems, and leaves have passe! 
their minority, and are ready for blooming and fruit- 
ing; the other “grows,” adding size and vigor year }) 
year, emphasizing health and intensifying fruit-bear- 
ing possibilities. 

The transfer from the infant to the little girl is 
simply an unfolding. The infant is the physical 
germ of being unfolded into human life, like the sce: 
germ into a miniature plant; so the little girl is th 
unrolling of mental and social germ, as the bud un- 
rolls into the flower. It is not development or growth, 
but merely unfolding, unrolling, or unwrapping i's 
own possibilities. ‘There is no occasion for any assis- 
tance in this, further than to provide conditions. As 
the seed asks only its appropriate environment of sea- 
son, soil, moisture, sunlight, so the infant needs only 
its setting in home, companionship, and care,— 
nurture, not training. 

The little girl is in a special sense in the social 
‘These years, four to eight, unfold the soci! 
instincts. This is the kindergarten period. Per- 
sonal grace in meeting and greeting playmates, habi's 
in etiquette and courtesy, control of impulses, trans 
fer of selfishness into generosity, imagination trimme( 
io truthful phrasing, disposition smoothed out, irri- 
table tendencies allayed, jealousy, transfigured into 
affectionate consideration of others, envy born again 
into a spirit of forgiveness, should all have been av 
complished by the time the little child is eight years 
of age. 

The term “social” has been sadly wrecked by its 
association with the “social problem,” the “social 
evil,” and other similar unrighteous companionships. 
It is as sweet and pure a word as there is in the lan- 
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guage, and implies life with others in the most help- 
ful, inspiring, comforting way. he years from four 
to eight are social, the little child is to learn to live 
with others by living with them 

Rightly environed and carefully attended to, any 
child, who has no birthmark of immorality or social 
viciousness, should unfold into an agreeable, con- 
tented, polite, politic companion in any walk of life, 
domestic, social, or industrial. 

This proper and wise unfolding requires that the 
little girl be in the society of children of near the 
same age, with constant practice in the arts and graces 
of good behavior, controlling impetuosity, ruling the 
spirit. ‘There is a tradition that the strong charac- 
ters, noble spirits, men and women of great force, 
come, as a rule, from large families, and that the suc- 
cess attained occasionally by “only children” has ordi- 
narily been along lines in which selfishness is a promi- 
nent factor. While there may be some foundation 
for this tradition, there is no reason why it should be 
{rue if parents appreciate the danger and skillfully 
transform the natural tendencies of these conditions 
in these years from four to eight. 

With the infant conscience was conditions, or con- 
ditions conscience. The infant knows no authority 
but unyielding conditions. 'There is no occasion for 
the striking of a blow, for even the slightest physical 
punishment, if enly regularity and firmness reign. Ti 
is not a question whether the mother, elder daughter, 
nurse, or domestic cares for the child at bedtime or 
mealtime, but it should be uniformly one of these. 
Regularity in time, place, and personality are import- 
ant, and when there is change it should be firmly in- 
sisted upon until regularity is subordinated to firm- 
ness. 

From four to eight “conditions” yield to “author- 
ity.” In infancy authority is only incidentally ap- 
preciated when “firmness” takes the place of “regu- 
larity.” After four, gradually emphasis is placed 
upon “recognized authority.” Regularity and firm- 
ness still play their part. There is demoralization if 
there be unreliability as to the source of authority, or 
lack of firmness in the exercise of authority. 

There must be no uncertainty as to who ts author- 
itv in any place, or at any time. There must be no 
appeal, except in extreme cases, from the recognized 
authority in stable or kitchen, at table or chores. 

In these years, four to eight, it is not a question of 
rules or of interpretation. It is not something to be 
reasoned about. In infancy and childhood, up t» 
eight years, conscience is “must,” first in conditions 
and then in authority. This places great responsi- 
bility upon the parents, as upon all who accept dele- 
gated authority. A child’s future is jeopardized 
when there is abuse of authority through irritability, 
impatience, bad temper, jealousy, or selfishness on the 
part of one who determines right and wrong for the 
child. 

What regularity is to the infant, instinctive reason- 
ableness is to the child; what firmness is to the infant, 
justice is to the child. The fact that there is to be no 
reasoning makes it important that all requirements 
should be reasonable, that there isto be no appeal 
makes justice indispensable. Success in the transfer 
of a child from the characteristics at four to those of 
eight depends upon wisdom in authority. 

Corporal punishment has no viciousness in these 
years. If there is reasonableness and justice in au- 
thority, there is no harm and often virtue in corporal 
punishment in the latter part of this period. Diver- 
sion may not be all-sufficient. Reasonable obedience 
is indispensable, and in securing this obedience is in- 
dispensable. Punishment may be a virtue. It 
should never be severe, but always decisive; never 
but always timely; never trifling, but always 


hasty, 
., as a necessity because of conduct which 


cheerful; 
might cies have been otherwise had the child 


chosen. It is never the one in authority who makes 


punishment necessary, but the child. 
Punishment. if used—it is never inflicted—should 


merely call attention promptly and sharply to the fact 


that there is authority with power behind it. There 
has been, and still is in many homes and schools, so 
much senseless and abusive corporal punishment, with 
no regard to the age of the child or the conditions of 
its use, that it were better for it to go,root and branch, 
than that its abuse should be tolerated. It has no 
more place in the hands of inconsiderate and unintel- 
ligent parents or teachers than firearms in the hands 
of reckless youth, inexperienced in their use. A 
child of eight should be as accustomed to obey as he 
was to eat and sleep at his appointed time at two 
years of age. Any child’s future is jeopardized who 
has not acquired the art of cheerful obedience at eight 
years of age. | 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


Interest in the president’s message centred this year 
in the passages relating to Cuba, and the care with 
which those passages were prepared shows that Mr. 
Cleveland wrote with a due sense of the significance 
which would attach to every word. In point of fair- 
hess and clearness, no better survey has been given 
anywhere of the actual situation. On the one hand, 
the failure of the Spanish authorities to make any 
appreciable headway in putting down the insurrec- 
tion, and on the other hand the failure of the insur- 
gents to establish their claim to recognition as a gov- 
ernment, were forcibly presented. A vivid picture 
Was given of the savagery and desolation characteriz- 
ing the struggle, and the right of the United States to 
take an interest in the situation was as distinctly 
affirmed as the right of any European power to inter- 
vene was denied. The message contained the first 
official announcement of what had been repeatedly 
runored in the newspapers, that the United States 
had intimated its readiness to the government of 
Spain to guaranty, on unobjectionable terms, any 
scheme of real self-government which Spain might 
offer Cuba. ‘To this intimation, it appears, Spain has 
made no reply; and the president concluded this por- 
tion of his message with a significant intimation that 
circumstances might arise in which our obligations to 
the sovereignty of Spain would be superseded by 
higher obligations to humanity. The Spanish papers 
have discussed the message with much reserve, but it 
is clear that they understand what this intimation 
means; and the haste with which Spain is pushing her 
naval preparations suggests that she has this contin- 


gency in view. 
* * * 


It is a pity that the United States senate cannot 
imitate the prudence of the president as regards Cuba. 
The session was hardly opened before several distinct 
propositions were introduced looking to intervention 
in Cuba, ranging all the way from. the recognition of 
the insurgents to Senator Mills’ resolution calling 
upon our government to forcibly dispossess Spain of 
the island and to hold it until the Cubans should be 
strong enough to defend it against invasion. Play- 
ing with polities is bad enough, but this playing with 
the possibilities of war is far more serious. ‘There is 
no nation more sensitive than Spain; and her feelings 
have been keenly irritated by the aid which the insur- 
gents have had from this country. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the Spanish government should under- 
stand the irresponsibility of senate debate or estimate 
at its true value Mr. Mills’ performance. The mere 
introduction of such a proposition and its apparently 
serious discussion in the senate is enough to drive the 
Spaniards wild with rage. The situation between the 
two governments is delicate enough without being 
complicated by such action. 

* * * 

The chief incident in the military news from Cuba 
for the week is the reported death of Antonio Maceo, 
the gallant mulatto chief who has held command in 
the western province of Pinar del Rio. At the time 
of writing, it is uncertain whether the reports are true 


or not. They come of course from Spanish sources, 
and they are extremely circumstantial. In fact, they 
may be said to be almost too picturesquely and dram- 
atically cireumstantial to be true. Maceo has seemed 
to bear a charmed life. By choice not less than by 
the exigencies of guerrilla warfare, he has been led to 
expose himself recklessly in repeated engagements at 
the head of his men. His body bears the marks of 
more than twenty wounds received in this and earlier 
wars for Cuban independence. If he is really dead, 

as now seems probable, his loss will be almost irrepar- 
able to the Cubans, for they have no other leader who 
combines in so high a degree the qualities of general- 
ship and personal intrepidity. The place in which 

his body is reported to have been found is east of the 
trocha, in Flavana province; so that, if the reports are 
correct, while Weyler was searching for him in the 
extreme western part of Pinar del Rio, Maceo must 

have turned his flank and crossed the vaunted forti- 


fied line without detection. 
* * * 


The proceedings of congress last week were not 
eventful. The house made quick work of the passage 
of the pension appropriation bill, but the bill simply 
appropriates in a lump sum the amount estimated as 
required under the law. The house also passed sev- 
eral minor bills. among them one which it is to be 
hoped the senate will concur in, abolishing the sale of 
liquor in the lunchrooms of the capitol. In the sen- 
ate, aside from the Cuban gasconade, the Lodge bill for 
the restriction of immigration has held the place of 
importance, and the indications are that it will be 
passed without serious amendment and with only a 
small opposing vote. The bolting silver Republican 
senators emphasized their separation from their party 
hy refusing to attend the Republican caucus; and a 
test vote on the Dingley tariff bill made it reasonably 
clear that that measure stands no chance of adoption. 
ven if it could get through the senate, it would pretty 


surely be blocked by the executive veto, since Mr. . 


(Cleveland, in his message, expressed confidence in the 
revenue-producing capacity of the existing law. 
* * * 

There has been a renewal of the reports that the 
powers had agreed upon a scheme for the settlement 
of the Turkish problem; and in several instances what 
purported to be the exact form of the scheme has been 
printed. The conflicting character of these rumors 
demonstrates their irresponsibility; but their persist- 
ence suggests that they have some foundation. Per- 
haps the most probable report is that the powers 
really have agreed upon a joint peremptory demand 
on Turkey for specific reforms, but that Russia abso- 
lutely excludes coercive measures. Joint demands, 
with coercive measures excluded, would be as effective 
as whistling down the wind. Nothing can be more 
clear than that Turkey will execute real reforms when 
she is compelled to, and not a day earlier. Single or 
collective notes, peremptory or otherwise, will produce 
no more effect upon the Porte than the bombardment 
of an ironclad ith paper pellets. Reports which 
come from Crete show that, even with reference to 
that island, where the foreign consuls supposed that 
they had secured real reform, the Turkish government 
is pursuing its familiar policy of delay. Absolutely 
nothing has been done toward putting into execution 
the reforms which were pledged; and the irritation 
among the insurgents who laid down their arms be- 
cause of these pledges is growing dangerously bitter. 


MDITORIAL MENTION. 


One of the requirements of one seeking college honors 
at Amherst is that his college expenses during the pre- 
vious year shall not have exceeded $500. 

Superintendent J. A. McDowell of Millersburg, Holmes 
Co., Ohio, is a second schoolmaster elected to congress in 
November. Mr. McDowell is a teacher of long experi- 
ence, and has the honor of representing President Mc- 


Kinley’s district. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


FRIENDLY LETTERS TO GIRL FRIENDS. By Mrs. 
A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: Houghton, sfifflin, & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

Mrs. Whitney is one of the most widely-known and 
beloved authors for girls in this country, and any book 
from her pen is sure of a wide reading. The volume is 
rich in wise suggestions, full of good sense, and a tonic 
spirit. The topics treated are My Girlhood Friends, The 
World of Books, Books of Our Old Girlhood, Outlooks of 
Literature, Poetry, Spirit and Form of Poetry, Society, 
Clothes, Beauty, Work, Marriage, and Religion. 
SOLOMON CROW’S CHRISTMAS POCKETS, AND 

OTHER TALES. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

The scene of these stories is New Orleans and the 
country near. They deal chiefly with negro types, and 
they show both humor and pathos. In ‘Solomon 
Crow” a negro boy is detected in theft and reformed by 
the efforts of a lady. His confession and the restoration 
of his pockets are amusing. In the “Frey’s Christmas 
Party” some poor children entertain their poor neigh- 
bors. “Littie Mother Quackalina” is the story of a duck 
which hatched out guinea fowl chicks and afterwards re- 
covered her ducklings. It will interest children. In 
“Old Easter” the description of the old woman’s home 
and the unfortunates she supported has always been con- 
sidered one of the best bits of the author’s-work. “St. 
Idyl’s Light” is a touching story of a child’s sacrifice dur- 
ing the war to save the people. ‘‘Blink” is the tale of a 
young girl’s struggle to support her infirm father and the 
help she got from her old colored‘‘Mammy.” In ‘‘Duke’s 
Christmas” an old colored man and his grandson find 
their “white” people once more through the medium of 
a Christmas present. With the stories are published two 
of the author’s poems. 

CHRISTINE’S CAREER. A Story for Girls. By 
Pauline King. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 263 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

Christine Averil is the only daughter of an American 
artist who is living in Ververney, in France. She is 
now twelve years of age, and lives alone with her father, 
her mother having died. They are devoted to each other, 
but Christine needs a mother’s care, and it is decided that 
they return to America with her Aunt Georgianna, who 
has come to France to visit the family. The story is now 
devoted to an account of the ‘‘good-byes,” their sea voy- 
age, their settlement in New York, in “Aunt Georgianna’s 
big house,’’ and the experiences of Christine during the 
next five years of her life. The story is full of incidents 
common in girl life at this age. Joys and sorrows are 
intermingled. Temptations and trial meet her at every 
corner, but under the wise guidance of her aunt Georgie, 
Christine escapes the evil and treasures up the good that 
comes in her way. It is well told, and is full of interest 
and instruction for girls. 

SIR KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN PATHWAY. By 
Anna S. P. Duryea. Illustrated. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

An elegant little book, and a charming Christmas story. 
The volume is dedicated ‘To a little lad whose thoughts 
have often turned, with mine, towards the true chivalry.” 
A noble lady had come to fill the place of the mother 
“gone away,” and the lonely child had won her love, and 
she had gained his affection and confidence. He had 
called her “My Lady,” because she was good and 
beautiful, like the one in his big picture book, so named. 
And, because she admired gentlemanly honor and true 
chivalry, she called her little boy “Sir Knight.”’ So the 
step-mother and the little hero of the story grew each to 
the other, lived closely, loved devotedly, and helped to 
fight the battles of life royally, desiring no other friends. 
Saster day comes, Easter lilies bloom around them, and 
songs of Easter gladness charm their ears. Amid these 
inspiring scenes ‘“My Lady” teaches her “Sir Knight” the 
great lessons of the life, death, and resurrection of the 
Master, and leads him, day by day, in the “golden path- 
way” toward the coming kingdom, when his “warfare 
would be accomplished.” He lives a short life to exem- 
plify the purity and sincerity of childish love and devo- 
tion, and dies just as an Haster day is fading to join in the 
endless song of joy and praise, in the kingdom above. 
THE BLACK AND BLUE. By Aseott R. Hope. With 

Illustrations by C. O. Murray. New York: The Mac- 

millan Company. 3864 pp. Price, $1.50. 

“The Black and Blue” represents the changing condi- 
tions in its hero’s fortune. It was “true blue” when Cap. 
tain Lumsley came to visit his son, at school in London, 
before making a three years’ voyage in the warship 
Thunderbolt, under his command. ‘You are in clover, 
Gerard,” he said, as he glanced around the boy’s study. 
“You must make haste to grow into a lieutenant before 1 
return.” It was ‘nil black” when, a few months later, 
news came that the Thunderbolt, its captain, and all on 
board had sunk in mid-ocean. Gerard now leaves school, 
an orphan and penniless. Soon his Uncle James takes 
him to his home in Scotland. Gerard is introduced to 
his aunts and cousins, and assigned to his place in the 
family. He soon finds that he is to be brought under 
rules and restrictions before unknown in his experience. 
And here we have, as the story runs, a complete and vivid 
description of the character, life, and customs of the old 
Seotch Presbyterian family. Gerard feels that he is a 
prisonerin these relations. Hechafes under these restric- 
tions, and, at the age of seventeen, decides to seek his own 
fortune. As he passes out from the house, a messenger 
enters with a telegram from his father, the captain of the 
Thunderbolt, who was supposed to be dead, announcing 
that he would soon reach Liverpool. Gerard, entirely ig- 
norant of the telegram, works his way to Liverpool, in 
hope of securing some position on shipboard. He seeks 
interviews with captains, but meets no encouragement. 
Cabs, porters, custom-house officers, loafers come hurry- 
ing up in noisy confusion. But the boy cares not which 


way he turns, if only he can find something to sit on, or 

lean against. He looks up, and, behold, there stands be- 

fore him his own father! Embraces and untold expres- 
sions of joy are now witnessed. But this thrilling story, 
to be appreciated, must be read. 

HARPER’S ROUND TABLE—1896. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1,276 pp. Price, $3.50. 
The bound volume of Harper’s Round Table is fully up 

to its standard of excellence. It includes 1,276 pages, 

copiously illustrated. The special features are three 

complete books for boys—‘For King or Country,” a 

story of the American revolution, by James Barnes 

(twenty-four chapters); “Rick Dale,” a story of adven- 

ture in the Northwest, by Kirk Munroe (forty chapters) ; 

and “A Virginia Cavalier,’ without question the best 
historical story of the boyhood of George Washington yet 
written, by Molly Elliot Seawell (twenty chapters). Be- 
sides these long stories, there are shorter stories of from 
five to fifteen chapters, as follows: “Crossing the Xua- 
caxella,’ a story of Western camp life, by Captain 

Charles A. Curtis; ‘“‘The Middle Daughter,” a story for 

girls, by Margaret E. Sangster; and “The Voyage of the 

Rattletrap,” a humorous story of a prairie schooner, by 

Hayden Carruth. Other features of the volume are from 

eighty to a hundred short stories, and about one hundred 

and fifty pages on modern outdoor athletic games. There 
are also delightful series of articles by Mrs. Lew Wallace, 


“Henry Hatton, Cyrus C. Adams, and others. This is not 


only a most interesting but a very instructive book, and 
its healthy moral tone has always been acknowledged. 


DON QUIXOTE OF LA MANCHA. By Miguel De 
Cervantes Saavedra. A Translation, with Introduction 
and Notes. By John Ormsby. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Two vols. 12mo. 1,004 pp. Clotn. 
Gilt top. $38.00 per set. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that Cervantes, the 
great Spanish, and Shakespeare, the great English, 
author, lived and wrote in the same age, and died the 
same day, April 23, 1616. It is no less a remarkable fact 
that Cervantes, the novelist, and Shakespeare, the poet 
and dramatist, though they wrote nearly three centuries 
ago, still stand at the head of the authors of their respec- 
tive nations. Of Don Quixote, Macaulay, the English 
historian, says it is ‘the best novel in the world beyond 
all comparison.” The first part of Don Quixote was 
written soon after the author was liberated from five 
years’ captivity, under the king or viceroy of Algiers, by 
whom he received the most cruel treatment. In this 
work, in alluding to his sad experience, he does not spare 
this cruel tyrant. He calls him ‘‘the worst of the apos- 
tate race,” “the homicide of human kind.” At this time 
the common sense of the world rebelled against the 
mummeries of knight-errantry and the foolish books that 
still spoke of chivalry. Cervantes here gave it a finishing 
stroke by the stinging satire of his novel, and hit the vul- 
nerable point of his age. Don Quixote at once became 
the light and mirror of all knight-errantry, and gained an 
unprecedented popularity, which it holds to the present 
day. More than 300 editions of this book have been pub- 
lished, more than half of which are translations from the 
Spanish language. Mr. Ormsby has performed this diffi- 
cult work with remarkable skill and success. The books 
have thirty-three fine illustrations, with a portrait and 
map. The introduction contains prefatory notes, and a 
sketch of the author’s life and works. The author’s 
preface and a full index are added. 


FRIENDS FOR GOOD. By Mary E. Bradley. Philadel- 
phia: The American Sunday School Union. Cloth. 
367 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“Friends for Good” introduces us to two girls in New 

York City, friendless and homeless, who must make a liv- 

ing and a home for themselves. The story interests us by 


its keen psychological analysis. The writer is able to 
dissect and to reveal moods which seem unaccountable 
and unreasonable, and yet are natural and not unfre- 
quent. ‘Friends for Good” will not be without its influ- 
ence in inspiring readers to self-help, hopefulness, trust- 
fulness, usefulness, and happiness. “Is it a love story?” 

“Yes,” says a lady; and a masculine reader does not dis- 

pute her word, but adds, “not of the usual sort.” It is 

bound in full cloth, with especially attractive side and 
back stamps, and illustrated with two life-like half-tone 
plates. 

THE COLUMBIAN PRIZE CHARADES. By Herbert 
Ingalls. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 160 numbers. 
Price, $1.00. 

The author of this work is also the author of ‘‘The Bos- 
ton Charades,’ which have gained a deserved popularity. 
This kind of literature, amusing, wholesome, and sug- 
gestive, has served to brighten the leisure hours, not only 
of such distinguished men as Macaulay and Tennyson, 
but of many others who are fond of pleasantry, and desire 
relaxation from severer tasks. The charade is having its 
day as never before, and this new volume of puzzles will 
be welcomed and appreciated with even more enthusiasm 
than the first. In these 160 verses 160 words have been 
tortured and twisted from their meaning by ingenious 
play and turns of their author, and both the young and 
old will find pleasure and profit in solving the riddles. 
Blank pages are appended for recording the solutions. 
Prizes in a series of ten are offered by the publishers to 
persons more or less successful in recording these solu- 
tions. Solutions of ‘‘The Boston Charades” are here re- 
corded. 

RUSTIC LIFE IN FRANCE. By Andre Theuriet. 
Boston: T. Y. CroweH & Co. 286 pp. 

One cannot help regretting that rustic life, particularly 
in France, is so soon to be a thing of the past. The farm- 
houses, where for generations the same family has lived 
and tilled the soil, are being desertec. The farmer is 
tempted by the promises of the cities and towns. Manual 
labor is being discarded, and the machines are doing 
everything. Andre Theuriet, who has been familiar with 
the country and its life from childhood, has attempted to 
give to the world a true picture of ‘Rustic Life in France” 
before it entirely passes away and is forgotten. He de- 
scribes farm-life most vividly, with its inmates and -.Weir 
occupations. One chapter narrates the process of sheep- 
shearing. The Sunday at the farm is described, the only 
time in the seven days which the farmer has for pleasure, 
and of which he makes the most. From his description 
of the forest we can almost see it, and can easily imagine 
ourselves going into the woods with the women and chil- 
dren to gather berries, or wild cherries, or, later in the 
season, to gather nuts, which are to be sold at the nearest 
market. Leon L’hermitte, as deep a lover of nature as 
Mr. Theuriet, and one of his boyhood friends, follows him 
in his work with frequent and natural illustrations. It 
may be said of Mr. L’hermitte, without fear of exaggera- 
tion, that he is a master artist of rustic customs. The 
hook deserves to be very widely read. 


UNDER THE TAMARACKS. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Company. Cloth. 336 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

Every word from the pen of Mr. Brooks is clean. His 
historical stories are all reliable, and there is never a dull 
page nor a doubtful word. This book is really an account 
of a summer spent with General Grant at the Thousand 
Islands. It is a thoroughly enjoyable story. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association. Suite 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, III. 


Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors 


By Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY, author of “A Volume of Poems,” ** Leaves 


from Nature’s Story Book,” ete. 


Illustrated. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Latest addition to EcLEcTic ScHooLt REapiNGs. Ina series of short, interest: 
ing stories it treats of the commoner types of animal life—those which most 
children have seen and with which they already have some acquaintance. 
By directing attention to the form, color, habits and characteristics of each 
type of animal portrayed in this book, children are led to clearer observation 
and study, and enthusiasm for the subject of zoology is aroused. The numer. 
ous illustrations distributed through the text are artistic in treatment, correct 
in delineation,and helptul to a clearer understanding of the text. 


ECLECTIC SCHOOL READINGS 


Are published in response to a demand for new and good su 
pplementary reading in collateral 
branches tn primary and grammar grades. Features of this new series ave: charming literary 


style; instructive, enteriaining matie:; profuse, 
Now ready: 


FOLK STORY SERIES 
Lane's Stories for Children. First Reader Grade. 
Baldwin's Fairy Stories and Fables. Second Reader 
Baldwin's Old Greek Stories. Third Reader Grade. 
FAMOUS STORY SERIES 
Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Retold. Second 
Reader Grfde. 172 pages........................ 
Baldwin’s Old Stories of the East. Third Reader 
Grade. 215 pages 
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artistic Hlustrations ; hundsome cloth bindings. 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Fourth Reader Grade. 


HISTORICAL STORY SERIES 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans. Second Reader Grade. 159 pages....8 -40 
Eggleston's stories of American Life and Adventure. 
Third Reader Grade. 214 pages .............-.60005: 
Guerber’s Story of the Greeks. Fourth Reader Grede. 


oo 


NATURAL HISTORY STORY SERLES 


Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. Third 
Reader Grade. 214 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Ilustrated circular and introduction terms free. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COPPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


Also at Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Atlanta and Portland, Orege". 
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The Macmillan Company’s Holiday Books. 


NEW _ NOVELS BY LEADING WRITERS. 


TAQUISARA. 
An Italian Story. 


Uniform with ‘ Casa Braccio.” 


By F. Marion Crawrorp. 


2 volumes, 16mo, $2.00. 


singularly attractive book.”—New York Herald. 


THE OTHER 
HOUSE. 


By Henry JAMEs. 
Cloth, 12mo, %1.50 


By the author of ‘‘ The Bostonians,” etc. 


“Henry James at his best.”— The Daily News, Chicago. 


SIR GEORGE 
TRESSADY. 


The Sequel to and uniform with “ Marcella.” 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp. 


2 volumes, 12mo, $2.00. 


‘The story is even stronger than ‘ Marcella.’ ” — The Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


THE WHEELS 
OF CHANCE. 


By H. G. We tts. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


A Bicycling Idyll. 


‘“‘ Mr. Wells is the most notable of younger English writers.” 


| -~-The Chap Book. 


THE SEALSKIN 
CLOAK. 


By Bo.prewoop. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
By the author of “‘ Robbery Under Arms,” etc. 


A PURITAN 


By the author of “ An Experiment in Altruism.” 


PALLADIA, 
A Novel. 


By Marcaret Suerwoop. 


Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents. 


By Mrs. Hueu Fraser. 


Cloth, 12mo, #1.25. 


By the Author of ‘“ The Brown Ambassador.” 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


THE CASTLES By Sir James D. Mackenzie. 
OF ENGLAND. 


Their Story and Structure. Fully illustrated. 


The Gold Medal was awarded the English publisher of this 
work at the recent Book and News Trade Exhibition in London 
on account of its all-around excellence as a piece of book man- 


ufacturing. 


2volumes. Cloth, extra 8vo, $25.00. 


By Srurcis, 
President of the Fine Arts Fed- 


EUROPEAN 
ARCHITECTURE. |, cration of New York, ete. 


A Historical Study. 


ON THE 
BROADS. 


By the author of ‘“ Cathedral Days,” “ Three Normandy Inns,” 
ete. Illustrated by JoserpH PENNELL. 


By Mrs. ANNA Bowman Dopp. 


Cloth, 12mo, $3.00. 


OLD ENGLISH 
BALLADS. Special Cover Design. 


Illustrated by GEorce Wuarton Epwarps. With an Intro- 
duction by Hamitron W. Mabie. 


Cloth, 12mo0, #2.00. 


THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN PAINTING. 

With over 1300 illustrations. 
IRVING’S ni 
ALHAMBRA. 


Illustrated by JosepH with Drawings of Places 
Mentioned. Introduction by ExizapernH Ropins PENNELL. 


By Ricnarp MurTuer. 


Cloth, Imperial &vo, #20. 


Cloth, 1zmo, #2.00. 


By . 
12mo, gilt top, $2.50. 


GRAY DAYS 
AND GOLD. 


A new illustrated edition. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


ROBERT BROWN- 
ING’S PO EMS, Complete in 2 volumes. 
$3.50, net. 


Uniform with the new Globe Edition of English Poets. With 
Portraits. 


BARTLETT’S 
SHAKESPEARE’S 
CONCORDANCE. 

A new and cheaper edition of the monumental work by John 
Bartlett. A Concordance or verbal Index to words, phrases, 


and passages in the Dramatic Works OF WILLIAM SHAKES- 
PEARE, With a Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. 


Edited by AuGusTINE 
BirRELL. 


By Joun Bartverr. 


In one volume, medium 4to, 1900 
pages, ®7.50, net. 


Send for a circular. 


Macmillan’s Popular Edition. 


DICKENS’ 


20 vols. Cloth. Price, $20.00. 


NOVELS. 


Introductions by Charles Dickens the younger. 


By Sir Water Scorr. 


WAVERLEY 
NOVELS. 


A New Standard Edition, printed from the plates of the 
Dryburgh Edition. Send for a circular. 


Twenty-tive volumes. Bound 
in red buckram, Price, #22.50 


THE 
OF TENNYSON. 


The only complete editions of Tennyson’s Poems are those 
issued by The Macmillan Company. 


A new edition in Six Volumes. 


Cloth. 12mo. &9 00. 


In one volume, 


BRYCE’S AMERICAN 
COMMONWEALTH. 


Abridged by the author, James Bryce, with the assistance 
of Jesse Macy, Iowa College, for use as a ‘T'ext-Book. 


For Students. 


Cloth, 12mo, #1.75. 


From the Home Letters of Amy 
MUSIC STUDY Fay. With a Preface by Sir 
IN GERMANY GEORGE GROVE. 


Cloth, 12mo, #1.25. 


RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


AN AGE OF DOUBT. Author of “ Little Rivers,” etc, 


Cloth, 12mo0, #1.75. 


The Yale Lectures on Preaching, for 1896. 


PROPHETS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN FAITH. 


By the Rev. Lyman Anporr, Rev. Francis Brown, Rev. 
GreorGe Marneson, Rev. Marcus Dons, Rev. A. C. Mc- 
Girrert, Very Rev. W. H. Fremantie, Prof. ApoLpn 
Harnack, Rev. A. M. Rev. T. T. Muncer, Rev. 
A.V. G. ALLEN, and Very Rev. F. W. Farrar. 


Cloth, 12mo. ®1.25. 


THE BIBLE 
AND THE CHILD. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, Rev. Ronerr F. Horton, 
Artuur 8S. Peake, M.A., Prof. Water F. Very 
Rev. W. H. Fremantie, Rev. Wasuincron Giapven, Rev. 
Frank C. Porter, and Rev. Lyman Apnorr. 


Cloth, 16mo, #1.00, 


A very interesting and able series of papers on the subject 
of what should be taught children about the Bible in the light 
of the higher criticism. 


Books from the Sacred Scriptures Presented in 
Modern Literary Form. 


THE MODERN 
READER’S BIBLE. 


By Prof. R. G. Mouvron, 
M.A., Ph.D., 
Chicago University. 


VOLUMES NOW READY ARE : 
WISDOM SERIES. HISTORY SERIES. 


Proverbs. Genesis. 
Ecclesiasticus. The Exodus, 
Ecclesiastes. The Judges. 
The Book of Job. The Kings, 
Biblical Idylls. Deuteronomy. 


18mo, Cloth, 50 cents ; Leather, 60 cents, 


Send for a circular. 


POPULAR 


BOOKS FO 


R OR ABOUT CHILDREN. 


SONGS FOR 
LITTLE PEOPLE. 


For children of all ages. 


By Norman GALE. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.00. 


Exquisitely printed and illustrated.”— Outlook, New 
York. 


THE BOOK OF 
WONDER VOYAGES, 


Illustrated by JoHN D. BATTEN. 


Stories of “The Argonauts,” “ Maelduin,” “ Hasan of Bassorah,” 
** Thorkill and Eric,” ete. 


“Interesting to young and old alike.” 
Chicago. 


By Josern Jacoss. 


Cloth, 12mo0, $1.50. 


—The Inter-Ocean, 


TOMMY-ANNE 


AND THE 


EARTS 
By the Author of *‘ Birdcraft,”’ etc. 
Illustrated by ALBERT D. BLASHFIELD. 
‘The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed.” 
—The Nation, New York. 


By Mrs. OsGoop 


Cloth, 12mo, #1.50. 


THE ORIEL 
WINDOW. 


By the Author of “ Carrots,” ‘ Carved Lions,” etc. 
‘‘ There is no one who has a better genius for entertaining 
children.’’— The Press, Philadelphia. 


By Mrs. MoLeswortTH. 


Cloth, 12mo0, $1.00. 
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SOLDIER 
STORIES. 


By Rupyarp 
Cloth, 12mo, #1.50. 


A Book for Boys. Illustrated. 


‘Tales which show Kipling’s power at its strongest.”’— The 
Datly Eagle, Brooklyn. 


By Pui May. 
Cloth, 4to,’ $1.50. 


GUTTER 
SNIPES. 


Fifty Pen Drawings of Street Life. 


‘‘ In the delineation of lower-class London types his strength 
lies, and in this work he is withouta rival.”"— The Evening Sun, 


New York. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
MACMILLAN COMPANY’S CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE, or 


Ask your Bookseller for THE 
send to the Publishers for it. Address, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


This preparation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says :— 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGSISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 28—30: New Jersey State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 28--30: Western Penman’s As- 
sociation, Chicago, III. 

December 28-31 : Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

December 28--31: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 
December  28--31: California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose, Cal. 
December 28--31: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Vermillion, S. D. 

December 29: Iowa State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, Iowa. 

December 29—30: Southeast Missouri Teach- 
ers’ Association, De Soto, Mo. 

December 29-31 : New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse, N. Y. 

December 29--31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

December 29--31: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Sedalia, Mo. 

December 29-31: Minnesota State Teachers’ 
Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 29--31: South Central Missouri 
Teachers’ Association, West Plains, Mo. 

December 29--31: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 

December 29--31: Southern Educational 
Association, Mobile, Ala. 

December 29—31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

December 29-31: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 29-31, Maine Pedagogical Society, 
Lewiston, Me. 

December 29-31: Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


An interesting and profitable teachers’ 
institute was held at Winslow November 
27, conducted by Superintendent G. W. 
Files. 

The next meeting of the West Penob- 
scot teachers’ convention will be at East 
Corinth some time in February, 1897. 

School Superintendent Brick of Belfast 
advocates the starting of a special school 
wherein delinquent pupils may be placed 
and special teaching be done along the 
lines of their greatest needs. 

The entrance prize at Colby for excei- 
lence in preparation for college was 
awarded to Miss Emma F. Hutchinson of 
Skowhegan. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The November number of the Granite 
Monthly Magazine has an able an inter- 
esting article on ‘‘The Present Status of 
New Hampshire Education,” written by 
Miss Elizabeth Averill, a prominent 
teacher in the Concord high school. 
Superintendent Gowing is editor of the 
educational department of this magazine. 

John Gault of Portsmouth has been 
elected principal of the Webster school in 
— to succeed the late B. S. An- 

rew. 


The interest in schoolroom decoration 


is on the increase in Manchester. The 
teachers and pupils of the Webster and 
Ash-street schools are engaged in raising 
money for the purpose of decoration. 

The Manchester Art Association, which 
has one of the few complete sets of John 
Rogers’ works, recently voted to open its 
reoms on certain Saturdays for visits by 
school children gratis. The attendance 
on the first day showed the plan to be a 
success. 

VERMONT. 

The state has assumed the entire re- 
sponsibility for the success of the normal 
schools, and the governor has appointed a 
commission of ..ve persons, who will, here- 
after, have entire control of them. 

The will of the late Colonel George S. 
Dowley bequeaths $50,000 to school dis- 
trict No. 2, Brattleboro, the income to be 
expended for educational purposes; and 
$10,009 to Brattleboro free library. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The school committee on 
examina.uons has reported in favor of in- 
troducing vertical penmanship into the 
schools, and their report has been ac- 
cepted. The board has voted that the 
new primary schoolhouse on Beech street, 
Roslindale, be named after Phineas Bates, 
late secretary of the school board. John 
Kf. Eliot, principal of East Boston high 
school, will rank head master after Janu- 
ary 1, 1897. J. Gardner Bassett is elected 
master of the Bigelow school from De- 
cember 1, 1896. 

Rev. Dr. A. D. Mayo has recently left 
Boston on his seventeenth annual visit 
to the South as a “minister of education.” 
Dr. Mayo is thoroughly indorsed by Drs. 
Harris and Curry, and the leading public 
men of the South. He has already done 
an important work in behalf of the public 
schools for both races and all classes. 
Dr. Mayo is now engaged in preparing a 
complete history of the educational move- 
ment in the South since the close of the 
civil war. His address during the com- 
ing season will be: ‘‘National Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C.” 

The annual executive meeting of the 
National Council of Women was held this 
year in Boston, 2d, 3rd, and 4th of Decem- 
ber. 

SOMERVILLE. Miss Mary Northrup 
has been elected master of the Glines 
grammar school, salary, $1,800. Miss EB. 
R. Colton, a teacher in the Edgerly school, 
has resigned to accept a position in Bos- 
ton. Miss Effie Stanley is assigned to the 
Morse school. Miss M. E. Blaikie has 
been elected teacher in the kindergarten 
department of the Glines school. 

Dr. D. F. Lincoln is giving a course of 
lectures on ‘‘The Physiological Aspect of 
School Hygiene” at the Boston normal 
school. 

CHELSEA. The school board, at a re- 
cent meeting, voted to accept the resigna- 
tion of Miss H. J. Kirby, a teacher in the 
upper grade of the Carter school, and to 
promote all the other teachers in the 
school by moving them up one place each. 
The board announced that $91,200 would 
be necessary for school expenses the cur- 
rent year. 

MELROSE. A reception was recently 
given by the citizens to their school 
committee, and the town committee 
chosen to erect several school buildings 
soon to be constructed. Many parents 
and pupils were present, and it was an 
oecasion of much interest. Chairman 
Roberts of the school board, and Chair- 
man Barry of the special committee, and 
Messrs. John Larrabee, Frank L. Wash- 
burn, Decius Beebe, J. C. Maker, Levi S. 
Gould, Superintendent of Schools, B. &. 
Robinson, and F. W. Hunt were the re- 
ceiving party, and the visitors were pre- 
sented by the ushers—Samuel Dearborn, 
G. Herbert Rogers, F. M. Cleaveland, and 
W. H. Flanders. 

The Brockton Teachers’ Union recently 
held a reunion in Women’s Educational 
building in Brockton, at which a reporter 
says, “The machinery of everyday school 
life was oiled and smoothed by the few 
hours of delightful converse, hearty wel- 
comes and reunion, and by the relaxation 
afforded by the entertainment and 
variety.” Principal Edward Parker de- 
livered an address, and Warren Goddard, 
a member of the committee, told what a 
good teacher is, and what his relations 
to the school and the community should 
be. 

In a recent address before the students 
of Wellesley College, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer prefaced her lecture on ‘“Educa- 
tion in France” with the following re- 
marks: “We are the old country in educa- 


“Brown's TROcCHEs ” are 
of great service in subduing Hoarseness 
and Coughs, Sold only in boxes. Avoid 


imitations. 


tion, and except Germany, all the other 
countries in Europe are very young in this 
respect. Nothing surprises a European 
more than tnat in America we think of 
education as something which shall en- 
able human beings not to make a better 
living, but to make a better life.’ In 
closing Mrs. Palmer said: ‘While it is 
good for you to dream of going abroad as 
graduate students, go with the thought 
that you go from the old to the new, 
from the land of democracy with long ex- 
perience in vital problems of education, 
to lands just coming to their inheritance.” 

One hundred and nine scholarships 
have been awarded to various groups of 
students at Harvard University. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The fourth lecture in the Brown Uni- 
versity free lecture course was given by 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton of Philadelphia, on 
“The Religions of Primitive Peoples.” 

Richard M. Smith of the East Provi- 
dence grammar school succeeds Principal 
Ham in the Oxford-street grammar 
school, Providence. Mr. Smith was 
elected at East Providence to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Er- 
nest H. Johnson to assume charge of the 
Williams school of Chelsea, Mass. 

Superintendent Tarbell’s last report to 
the Providence school committee stated 
that the average attendance in the public 
schools of that city for the quarter end- 
ing November 13 was 17,722, an increase 
of 1,534 over that of the corresponding 
quarter of last year. 

Pawtucket, Cranston, and other towns 
are making generous provision for addi- 
tional school accommodations. 


CONNECTICUT. 

The will of the late George Bliss, the 
New York banker, has just been recorded. 
It disposes of a large fortune, and be- 
queaths to Yale College $80,000, to be ap- 
plied at the discretion of the president. 

A gift of 5,100 bound and 500 unbound 
volumes of choice books have been pre- 
sented to Yale University, from the li- 
brary of the late Paul Bryant, one of the 
best-known writers on the history of the 


Crusaders and Christian institutions of 
the Latin Orient. 
The Connecticut Teachers’ Annuity 


Guild was organized May 16, 1896. It is 
modeled essentially after the guild of 
Massachusetts. Its present membership 
is 300. Funds in treasury, $1,500, Nathan 
Lee Bishop of Norwich is president. 
There is much enthusiasm over the guild, 
and its prospects are bright. 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


For seventy-two years the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute has been in opera- 
tion, which period covers the field of rec- 
ognized engineering in this country, and 
no institution in the land has done a 
greater work. It has sent out many bril- 
liant men of invention and constructive 
genius, of whom it is justly proud. 

The sixth annual luncheon of the 
Kmma Willard Association, recently held 
in New York, was a success, both in num - 
Ler of the alumnae present and interest. 
Among those present were Mrs. H. B. 
Nason, Mrs. J. H. Peck, Mrs. C. E. Patter- 
son, and Mrs. Russell Sage. Miss Knox, 
the principal, gave the address. 

The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
holds frequent meetings for mutual im- 
provement. Their membership includes 
all but 730 of the 2,856 principals, heads of 
departments, and teachers of the city 
schools. Dr, Walter B. Gunnison is presi- 
dent. 

Mayor Strong has announced that the 
seven vacancies on the board of educa- 
tion in New York, occurring on January 
1, would be filled by the following men: 
E. Ellery Anderson, James Speyer, Wil- 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
before buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 


NoT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
and a child can run it with 
Jive minutes’ attention a day. Wewon 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. Ourlarge catalogue will cost 
vou 5 cents and give you £100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
is in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, ete., 
25e. M. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
liecycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 860. 


Delaware City, Del. 


liam Greenough, and John E. Eustis, ap- 
pointed; John C. Agar, Richard H. 
Adams, and Joseph J. Little, reappointed. 
The commissioners who are not reap- 
pointed are Charles Strauss, Charles |[,. 
Holt, Emile Beneville, and Philip Meiro- 
witz. 

The New York State Science Teachers’ 
Association will meet at Buffalo December 
29, 30, and 31. This association was 
organized last July, and the special ob- 
ject to be secured is to unite all grades of 
science teachers, from all secondary 
schools and colleges, in order to secure 
mutual acquaintance and _ helpfulness, 
The meeting, it is hoped, will contribut: 
to this result. On the first day, President 
J. G. Schurman of Cornell University wil! 
deliver a lecture on “College Entranc: 
Requirements and the High School Cur- 
riculum.”” Second day, President S. H 
Gage will present a paper on “The Pur- 
pose of the New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation.” Third day, a discussion on 
botany, zoology, and physiology. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The International Kindergarten Union 
was organized in 1892 at Saratoga, at the 
time of the meeting of the National Edu 
cational Association, in the interest of 
concerted action among the friends of the 
kindergarten cause. Its distinct aims are 
to gather and disseminate knowledge of 
the kindergarten movements, to bring into 
co-operation all kindergarten interests, to 
promote the establishment of kindergar- 
tens, and to elevate the kindergarten 
standard of profession. Among the cities 
recognized as members of this union are 
Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis, -Cincinnati, Buffalo, Wilming- 
ton, Del., Albany, St. Louis, Toledo, Cleve 
land, Des Moines, San Francisco, and 
Smyrna, 

PHILADELPHIA. The board of edu- 
cation has adopted a system by which 
music is to be taught in the schools. It 
now remains to secure a properly-quali- 
fied teacher to supervise the instruction 
given in these schools, and to decide what 
text-books shall be used. 

The following are some of the distin- 
guished educators who took part in the 
discussion at the tenth convention of the 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, held in the University of Pennsy|- 
vania November 26 and 27: President 
Eliot of Harvard, President Gilman of 
Johns Hopkins, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Harris, President McCracken of 
New York University, President Draper 
of the University of Illinois, Professor Ira 
Remsen of Johns Hopkins, Professor H. 
Morse Stephens of Cornell. This asso- 
ciation was formed at Harrisburg in 1887, 
for the purpose of petitioning against the 
taxation of the property of colleges and 
universities. ‘It was then known as ‘The 
College Association of Pennsylvania,” 
but owing to its great development and 


There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co.. 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally 10 
doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous str- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad: 
dress, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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by actually practicing book-keeping from [\ 
start. He is also taught the WHy as well as 
How, and the teacher is relieved of all adage 
ery incident to teaching the subject by the « 
method. 

Send for free sample pages and catalog" 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
CHICAGO, ILL. ROCHESTER, N.Y: 


* BOSTON DEPOSITORY: 
The Boston School Supply Comp#"): 
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to your doctor for 

advice; he is the 

best man to tell 

you what medi- 

cine you need. Go to your druggist 

for your medicines; he knows more 
about drugs than a dry-goods man. 

Stick to your doctor and to your 

druggist if you’re a sick man, but don't 

go to your druggist for advice, especi- 

ally if your doctor has told you what 

to get. If your doctor tells you to get 


Emulsion 


it is because he knows of scores of 
cases which have been benefited by 
its use; because he knows that it has 
a record of more than twenty years’ 
results back of it. 

You have no right to let your drug- 
gist advise you against this prepara- 
tion and induce you to try an obscure 
medicine, the value of which {fs 
doubtful, for the sake of the few cents 
more he may make. Let your tailor, 
or your butcher, or your grocer, fool 
you if you will, but when it comes to 
a matter of health, get what you ask 
for. 


All druggists sell Scott’s Emulsion, 
Two sizes—so cents and $1.00 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


{Continued from page 421.) 


A lecture by Superintendent J. M. Green- 
wood of Kansas City, entitled “Brain 
Cramp,” will be one of the attractive fea- 
tures of the session. 

Twenty-four thousand dollars has been 
added to the endowment of Colorado Col- 
lege by the bequest of the late W. B. Per- 
kins. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
State Editor, Geo. W. Colborn, Grafton. 

The tenth annual meeting of the North 
Dakota Educational Association will be 
held in Fargo, N. D., December 29, 30, 31, 
1896. William E. Hoover of Casselton 
schools is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Walsh county’s schools won three out 
of four honors at the tri-county associa- 
tion held recently at Larimore. A spe- 
cial feature of this meeting is a declama- 
tory contest by junior and senior grades. 
Grafton schools won first in the junior 
contest, Thompson won first in the senior 
contest, and Park River schools won both 
seconds. 

Ben Tronslin has been elected county 
superintendent. Mr. Tronslin is a gradu- 
ate of the Iowa Breckenridge normal’ 
school, and will, no doubt, do much to 
build up the schools of Walsh county. 

C. E. Jackson was re-elected superin- 
tendent in Pembina county. He is the 
oldest superintendent in the state, and 
i only one Pembina county has ever 

ad. 

J. G. Halland, county superintendent 
of Traill county, has been elected state 
superintendent of public instruction for 
North Dakota. 


CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Oakland. 

A department of navigation has been 
established in the California School of 
Mechanical Arts, which is one of the bene- 
factions of James Lick. There are 256 
students enrolled in this school at pres- 
ent, many of whom are indentured ap- 
prentices. This department will be sup- 
ported by the San Francisco chamber of 


CATARRH 


ELy’S 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Is guickly absorbed. 
Cleanses the Nasal Pas- 
sages, Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. Heals 
and Protects the Mem- 
brane from Colds. Re- 
stores the Senses of 
Taste and Smell. Gives 
relief at once, and it 
will cure. 


\ 4 
COLD '\ HEAD 
A particle is applied directly into the nostrils; is 
cents at Druggists or by mail ;samples 
|  ELY BROTHERS, 5 Warren 8t., New York. 


commerce, and pupils who have com- 
pleted the course of study in the grammar 
schools will be admitted. 

The board of regents of the State Uni- 
versity have selected San Francisco as the 
place for the location of the wilmerding 
School of Industry. Mr. Wilmerding left 
$400,000 for the founding of this school, 
that boys may have the opportunity ‘to 
learn the trades.’ Oakland, Stockton, 
und San Jose contended with San Fran- 
cisco for the location of the school. 

The Southern California Teachers’ As- 
sociation heid its annual meeting in Los 
Angeles December 3, 4, and 5. The County 
Institutes were held in the several coun- 
ties included in the territory south of 
Tehachepi during November 30th and De- 
cember list and 2nd, when all adjourned to 
the general convention in Los Angeles. 
Superintendent Foshay is president of the 
association. Addresses were delivered 
by President Charles E. Skinner of the 
N. E. A., Dr. W. N. Hailman, Dr. Mara L. 
Pratt, Editor A. E. Winship, and several 
of the professors from the University of 
California anu Stanford University. 

Professor Herbert Burgess, for many 
vears superintendent of drawing in the 
San Francisco schools, died in Auburn, 
November 11, aged seventy-two years. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 


Rev. Myron W. Adams, Ph.D., for .the 
past seven years professor of Greek, has 
received and accepted an appointment as 
dean of the faculty at Atlanta University. 

Among the new-comers to the _ uni- 
versity are Miss Mary E. Jennings, ma- 
tron of Tillotson College, Austin, Texas; 
Miss Emma L. Theall from Calais, Me., a 
graduate of the Boston School of Domes- 
tic Science, who has charge of sewing and 
cooking; Miss Evelyn Haynes of North 
Cambridge, Mass., a graduate of the New 
England conservatory, instructor in 
music; and Miss M. Alice Kneenof Wood- 
stock, Vt., a graduate of Wellesley Col- 
lege in ’93, taking the master’s degree in 
*96, who teaches Latin and mathematics. 
Arthur Bumstead, son of President Bum- 
stead, has returned as an instructor in 
Greek and Latin. 


FOREIGN. 


A professorship of mental philosophy 
and logic is to be established at Cam- 
bridge, Eng., with a salary of £700 a 
year. The new chair was resolved upon 
several years ago, but the necessary funds 
have hitherto been wanting. 

Cambridge University, England, re- 
cently passed a statute enabling the uni- 
versity authorities to deprive a graduate 
of his degree and all the privileges of the 
university in case of misconduct. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December number of the Review 
of Reviews has as special features an 
authorized account of the great work 


known as ‘‘The Polychrome Bible,” which 
is just about to appear in this country; 
articles on “The Kindergarten Age,” by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, and “Child-Study 
in the Training of Teachers,” by E. A. 
Kirkpatrick, both illustrated; an illus- 
trated description of ‘‘New York’s Great 
Movement for Housing Reform,” and an 
article on ‘The Sunday Schools: Their 
Shortcomings and Their Great Oppor- 
tunity,” by President Walter L. Hervey of 
the Teachers’ Training College, New York 
City. The book department of this num- 
ber contains “Some Estimates of the 
Year's Literary Output,” by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Albert Bushnell Hart, and Ripley 
Hitchcock, together with notices of the 
latest publications and many portraits 
and other illustrations make twenty-two 
pages in all. The editorials in the de- 
partment entitled “The Progress of the 
World” deal with all the important 
events of the past month at home and 
abroad. The publishers make this propo- 
sition: ‘‘To those who wish to receive the 
Review of Reviews during 1897, we will 
send it for the fourteen months beginning 
November, 1896, together with the Art 
Student, Mr. Knaufft’s paper, for the price 
of the Review of Reviews alone, that is, 
$2.50. Mr. Knauucs paper is a monthly 
devoted to the direct and practical teach- 
ing of art methods and of good taste in 
matters of drawing and painting.” New 
York: Astor Place. 


—A strong list of contributors is pre- 
sented in Appleton’s Popular Science 
Monthly for December. David A. Wells 


resumes his papers on ‘The Principles of 
Taxation,” with a discussion of the justi- 


Many people walk on 
the very edge of datger 
all unconsciously. They 
do not wake up to the 
truth that the slight symp- 
toms of weakness which 
they feel may, at any in- 
stant, take a plunge into 
serious or fatal illness. 

Once the ‘‘running- 
down’’ process begins it 
is speedy and there’s no 
telling how it will end. 
To stop the loss of vitali 
and build up your strengt 
and weight to the normal, 
healthy standard, there is 
nothing equal to Doctor 
Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery. It vitalizes the 
sblood and promotes a 
rapid production of the 

life-giving red corpuscles. 

It promotes perfect diges- 

tion ; enables the liver to 
filter all poisonous bilious 
elements out of the circu- 
lation, arrests the forma- 
tion of morbid deposits in 
the vital organs and builds 
up new and healthy tis- 
sues. For thirty years it 
has been recognized as the only perfect 
and radical cure for all bronchial com- 
laints, throat and lung affections and 
iseases resulting from impoverished 
blood. 

“TI was taken ill in February, 1892, with a head- 
ache and pain in my back,” writes A. H. Gaddis, 
Esq. of No, 313 S. J. Street, Tacoma, Wash. “I 
called in a doctor and he came three times. He 
said I was bilious, but I kept getting worse. I 
took a cough so that I cotld not sleep only by 
being propped in bed. My lungs hurt me, and 
I got so poor that I was just skin and bone. I 
thought I was going to die, till one day I saw 
the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ recommended 
for a cough. I tried a bottle of it and it did me 
so much good that I tried another one, and it 
made me sound and well, so I can recommend 
it to everybody. It saved my life.” 


FOR CONSTIPATION,O® 


no remedy in the world is equal to Dr. 
Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets, which act nat- 
urally and mildly, but never fail to effect 
a complete and permanent cure. There 
is no substitute for these ‘‘ Pellets,’’ no 
matter what any druggist may say. They 
regulate and invigorate the Stomach, Liver 
aud Bowels. 


fication and the limitations of the taxing 
power. Herbert Spencer contributes an 
article on “The Relations of Biology, Psy- 
chology, and Sociology,’ correcting some 
erroneous conceptions of his views that 
have arisen in America. Dr. Andrew D. 
White gives a synopsis of the recent book 
by Professor E. P. Evans on ‘Animal 
Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture.” An article on ‘“‘Botanic Gardens,” 
with views of many of the celebrated gar- 
dens of the world, is contributed by Pro- 
fessor D. T. Macdougal. Another copi- 
ously-illustrated article by Mabel L. Mil- 
ler describes “The So-called California 
‘Diggers.’”’ The Right Hon. Leonard 
Courtney, M. P., gives a brief statement 
on “Individualism versus Collectivism.”’ 
In ‘Possession and Mediumship”’ the psy- 
chology of demonism and spiritism is set 
forth by Professor W. R. Newbold. Under 
the name of “Idiots Savants,’”’ Dr. Freder- 
ick Peterson describes some of those 
arithmetical, musical, and other prodigies 
that have excited much wonder by their 
performances. Professor Israel C. Rus- 
sell discusses the theory of “Igneous In- 
trusions and Volcanoes.” Other arti- 
cles are: “The Border Land of Tramp- 
dom’; “I'wo Scientific Congresses,” by 
Professor J. Mark Baldwin; ‘Natural 
History in the Primary Schools of 
France,” by Fanny Bignon; and a sketch 
of Henry Darwin Rogers, with portrait. 
President David Starr Jordan explains his 
sympsychograph joke in a letter, and 
other minor matters of interest find place 
in the various departments. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Fifty cents a number; 
$5.00 a year. 


—Annals of American Academy for No- 
vember comes to hand jate, and completes 


its eighth volume. This volume consists 
of v2z0 pages, and contains papers on 
Sociology, Theoretical Political Economy, 
Railways, Panking, Currency, Political 
Science, Majority Rule, Population, State 
Government, Psychology, Stock Wacer- 
ing, High Schools and Journalistic Buu- 
cation. The department of Personal 
Nctes contains sketches of fifty-four 
American and foreign scholars. The Book 
department, conducted by Professor H. R. 
Seager, contains reviews of twenty-nine 
books. contributed by twenty-one special- 
ists and shorter notices of twenty-eight 
other works. Two papers of great prac- 
tical interest are ‘Postal Savings Banks,” 
by E. T. Heyn, ana “The Etnics of Stock 
Watering,” by T. C. Frenyear. ‘The 
former, after giving a history of these 
banks abroad, contains a plea for their 
establishment in the United States. .ne 


Intter calls for government regulation of 
the amount of stock permitted to be is- 
sued by corporations. Philadelphia, $1.00. 


—The Bookman, published by Doda, 
Mead, & Co., New York City, has many 


new and attractive features, .mong which 
will be a new serial story for 1897*by 
Henry Ieton Merriam. A series of criti- 
cal studies of the life and work of some 
of the great New England writers, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, Emer- 
son, etc. The series will (in addition to 
new material in the text) contain a num- 
ber of new portraits and fac-similes. A 
series on the living continental critics of 
greatest renown, with especial attention 
to those of France, Italy, and Germany. 
Also a series devoted to the old Boston 
booksellers. Other attractive features 
and contributions are promised from such 
writers and men of letters as George F. 
Woodberry, Clement K. Shorter, Adolphe 
Cohn, Edmund Gosse, Dr. Albert Shaw, J. 
M. Barrie, Austin Dobson, Stephen Crane 
Bliss Carman, George Saintsbury, etc. 
Altogether the Bookman, in 1897, prom- 
ises to be one of the most readable and lit- 
erary magazines. 


—The National Magazine for December 
opens with the second paper of the serial 
“Christ and His Time,’ by Dallas Lore 
Sharp, profusely illustrated with repro- 
ductions from famous paintings of the’ 
world. The table of contents includes, 
also, a charming little reminiscence, by 
Grace Le Baron, on Dr. Holmes. An arti- 
cle which aads much to the beauty of the 
number is ‘Northern and Southern 
Women,” by Mrs. H. L. Boulden, with 
photographs of Northern and Southern 
types. Contributed by Arthur T. Win- 
slow is a depiction of the humorous side 
of monastic life, under the name of ‘‘Be- 
neath the Monastery Bell,” illustrated 
with reproductions from the works of 
some famous painters. “Dogs as Beasts 
of Burden,” by Dr. W. B. Noyes, completes 
the list of illustrated articles. The fiction 
of the Christmas number embraces four 
short stories ranking with the best. 


Price, 10 cents. Bostonian Publishing 
Company, 83 Newbury street, Boston, 
Mass. 


-—The New World for December closes 
the fifth year of publication of this re- 
ligiousreview, which has becomethe organ 
of liberal scholarship in America. The 
contents of the twentieth issue are: “The 
Infection of Pessimism,’ by George 
Batchelor; “Religious Movements in 
England,” by Francis Brown; ‘The Prin- 
ciple of Moral Individuality in Catholic 
Christianity,’’ by Gaston Frommel; ‘The 
Heretics,” by W. F. Adeney; ‘‘Tendencies 
of Thought in Liberal Christian 
Churches,” by S. M. Crothers; ‘‘The Ab- 
sence of Religion in Shakespeare,” by G. 
Santayana; “Mr Gladstone and Bishop 
Butler,” by R. A. Armstrong; ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Consciousness of Children,” by 
Mary W. Calkins; “The Shinto Pan- 
theon,” by E. Buckley. The usual fifty 
pages of careful book reviews fill out the 
number. $3.00° a year. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 


—Outing for December is one of tlie 
best numvers of the popular sporting 
magazine that ever left the presses. Not- 
able features of the sport and travel de- 
partments are: “Hares and Hare Hunt- 
ing,” by -s.. W. Sandys; “At the Top of 
Europe,” by E. M. Allaire; ‘American 
Amateur Athletes of '96,” by W. B. Curtis; 
“Golf in America to Date,” by Price Col- 
lier; and “Racing Schooners,” by R. B. 
Burchard. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 
ne for December ; terms, $3.00a year. New 
or 


The Forum for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The New World for December ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Bibelot for December; terms, 5 cents each. 
Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 

The Philistine for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
East Aurora, N.Y. 

The Chautauquan for December; terms, $2.00 4 
year. Meadville, Pa.: T. L. Flood. 

The Treasury of Religious Thought for Decem- 
ber; terms, $2.50a year. NewYork: E. B. Treat & (0 


The New England Conservatory of 
Music, Franklin square, Boston, Mass., '* 
undoubtedly the best equipped school of 
music in the world. Its pupils are always 
in demand as teachers on account of their 
superior musical knowledge and thei! 
practical readiness in applying it. In a‘- 


dition, the conservatory offers the best !"- 
struction in oratory and modern |an- 
guages. The charge is extremely smal! 
when its advantages, as compared with 
those offered by similar schools, are ©o”- 
sidered. Prospectus sent free upon app!!- 
cation, 


aM BALM 
HAYFEVER 
| 
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‘Some New Books. | 


Title. 
The Mastery of Books...................... 
Carlyle’s Essay on Robert Burns...... ............ 
Drvden’s Palamon and Arcite........................ 
Tennyson’s The Princess.............. 
Sir George Tressady (2 vols.)........................ 
sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine....... 


Little 
What All the World’s A-Seeking.......... ........... 
The Log of the Lady Grey........ 


HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS. 

THE USE OF PORTRAITS AND PICTURES OF 

HOMES OF AMERICAN AUTHORS IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Having learned to expect good things 
from Quincy, Mass., we are not sur- 
prised, first, at the persistency of the 
superintendents and teachers in insisting 
upon the publications by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. of portraits of American 
authors, and pictures of their homes in 
a cheap form for school use; and second, 
at the very great success attending the 
use of this material in-grades IV. to VIII. 
inclusive. 

All teachers will be interested in the 
statement given below by Superintendent 
H. W. Lull, of Quincy, showing in what 
way he and his teachers have made these 
portraits and pictures of homes of great 
educational value. 

“To be sure that the pupils of grades 
[V.--VIII. have some idea of our poets, 
and to prevent too much scattering of 
the ‘gem’ work, the teachers of these 
grades are asked to confine their work to 
a definite poet. Longfellow is assigned 
to grade IV., Whittier to V., Holmes to 
VI., Lowell to VII., and Bryant to VIII. 
Each pupil is given a blank book in which 
he copies in his neatest and best hand- 
writing the selections chosen by his 
teacher. The book may be carried home 
at the end of the year. By means of the 
book the teachers of the higher grades are 
able to review the work of the lower 
grades. 

“At first the live teacher was content to 
secure for the walls of her room, by 
means of ‘mite’ contributions, a framed 
Atlantic picture of the class poet. The 
second year, however, it seemed desirable 
to have a sketch of the author and his 
home, and also a picture of each for every 
blank book. Not until the third year has 
it been possible to do this at a cost 
within the resources of teachers and 
pupils.” 

For further particulars as to. prices, 
lists of portraits, etc., see Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co.’s advertisement on first 
page of this issue. 


$23 PAYS ALI BILLS FOR SEVEN- 
DAY TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
through its Tourist Department, is con- 
tinually on the qui vive in selecting for 
their series of tours, which have been 
termed ‘“‘matcnless in every feature,”’ sea- 
sons and destinations best adapted for 
the comfort and pleasure of their patrons. 
The Washington tours which are an- 
nounced for the winter and spring are 
among the choicest of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road tours, and are so well timed that it 
gives to the tourist the best traveling 
season and opportunity of seeing the na- 
tion’s capital in active operation. This 
series of tours will leave Boston Decem- 
ber 29, 1896, February 12, March 12, April 
5, and May 12, 1897. The round trip rate 
of $23 will cover transportation in both 
directions, hotel accommodations at the 
best hotels in Washington, in fact, all 
necessary expenses during the time ab- 
sent. The tours will be of seven days’ 
duration, except that of April 5, which 
will be six days. Tours to California, 
Florida, Old Point Comfort, and Rich- 
mond will also be run during the winter 
season. Detailed itineraries and full in- 
formation can be obtained of Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


Ir you are thinking of studying music, do 
not fail to send for the Prospectus of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, in Boston. 
This will acquaint you with the greatest and 
most perfect School of Music, Oratory, and 
Modern Languages in America. The best is 
always the cheapest in the end, and the charges 
are low when its advantages over other simi- 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Koopman. The American Book Co., N. Y, 90 


Wickes [Ed.} Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bos. BB o cracks with putty. Your mason runs a little short o 
“ “ 35 | the bricks, with just'a layer of cement on the outside. One of the most pathetic incidents we remen ber occurred 


Gregory (Ed.} 


SATISFIED with misfits, is the final and sufficient condemnation of a botch workman. Your carpenter does 


not happen to have at hand a board quite wide enough, so he puts in one that he has and fills up 
cement, and rather than go for more he puts sand between 


seeoaberry ‘* Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. ‘60 hie Luxembourg picture gallery in Paris, Two young American women art students stood before the easel on 
Manley 60 ane one. of them was copying a painting of still life. “Why, Amy,” said the elder, “you haven't the right color 
Ward. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. —~| $0 bey any ¢ it should be carmine. * “I know it,” she replied, “but my carmine is all gone, and I haven’t the money 
Freeman. “ <4 pA 0 Duy any more.” So the poor girl was filling in with a reddish brown. Nowhere is the temptation ereater to fill 
Fields H t Mi —— | cracks with putty, cover sand with cement, and use reddish brown for carmine than in agency work. The mail 
Mewrice [Ea.) | iton, } ifflin, & Co., Boston. 1,50 ——— ova ancy that the agency wants to fill. The W ITH This woman is not a college graduate, but she has 
Francke J Henry Helt & C oes 3.00 ge ae. Sage Must be a college graduate ” done a great deal of private study; let's consider it 
ry Holt Co., N.Y. 2.00 and recommend her. The application says: ‘Must have had experience in teaching in a high 
a Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 3.50] 5 ' = AM This woman has never taught except in district schools, but in one of these schools she taught beginning 
. Stuart. “ “ “ 1.25 | 28 mi let's call that high-school experience, and recommend her. The application says: “She must teach Ger 
Burgin. “ “ 125 oan by the conversational method.” This woman has only a little grammar German taught byan American teacher, 
Earle. ave been abroad, Miss Jones?” “Why, no; not eract/y: but my mother had a cousin whose maiden 
a *harles Scribner 8 Sons, N.Y. 1.25) name was French.” It is this sort of work that casts discredit on agencies; but because some MISFITS 
1,50 | 48encles do it, don’t think that alldo. Some of us are careful to avoid 
Mason. Isaac Pitman & Sons, N. Y. 1.00 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. ~ 
rine, George Ellis, Boston. i 
Houghton, Bonnell, Silver, 00| TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Auditorium Buiaing, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


‘“ CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 


you should write to the 


Royal Blue Line personally conducted eight- For Western Positions largest Western Agency 


day tours to Philadelphia, Washington, and 
| Mount Vernon. $27 covers every expense. 


viz.: 


ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


| Riggs’ House, Ebbitt House, or Willard’s 
used while in Washington. Stop-over privi- 
leges. Leave Boston 6 p.m., December 25, 
January 14, February 16, March 2 (inaugura- 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Telephone, Boston 775—2. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


| tion), and other tours later. For Itinerary, 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A.. 211 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 4t 


MERICA ’ Introduces to Colleges, 

ICAN : > TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 

and F ie] REI c N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


We are having more cails for first-class teachers 


A pretty good thing occurred in the expe- Grade f, eachers. with Normal training than we can satisfy, and can 


help any successful teacher getting less than $600. 


rience and opinions of Dr. Palmer Hulbert’s 


We are advertising for seachers — not registration 


seven-year-old. ‘‘Mamma,” said he, ‘ those 
boys out there abuse me. They say I am an 


fees. BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


animal.” The mother asked in surprise, ‘“Yhey 


pose it is some more of that higher criticism.” 
—Exchange. 


110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


say you are an animal. What do they mean?” 
“Oh, I don’t. know what they mean. I eup- THE BR DGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Preprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . . One Fee registers in both Offices. 


is A Loca, AFFECTION 
of the nasal passages is a fact established by 
physicians, and this authority should carry more 
weight than assertions of incompetent parties, 
that catarrh is a blood affection. Ely’s Cream 
Balm is a local remedy, composed of harmless 
medicants and free of mercury or any injurious 
drug. It will cure catarrh. Applied directly 
to the inflamed membrane, it restores it to its 
healthy condition. 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write at once. 


pr EXCHANGE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with + 32.3% Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 Stace St., Albany, N.Y. 


county rancher, was sent east to school this 


head teacher asked her. ‘‘Oh, farming,” the 
new pupil replied. ‘*Well, tell me what is a 


by a barb-wire fence,”’ the little maid said.— 
Kansas City Star. 


Mrs. WInsLow’s Sootuine Syrup” has 


farm?” ‘‘A farm is a body of land surrounded P Teachers’ | 
$Agency. 


A Kansas girl, the daughter of a Greenwood 


in «very part of the country. 
3 Sumerset Street, Boston. 
W. F. JARVIS, Manager. 


? 
fall. ‘* What do you know, my child?” the é Winship { We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers ¢ 


been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 


Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


* At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


* The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


ale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be vane and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Kellogg’s Bureau. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | TRACHIERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 18565. American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting vf school property. 
Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth tty 
w NEW YORK CITY, 


The New York Ecucational Bureau 
Recommends teachers and secures places for them | — oO 
Positions filled in thirty States. EACHERS °f recognized ability recommended 
sorta pe — for high-grade positions in Pennsylvania and 
Send full particulars to other States. Send for circulars. T'weljth year. 

; H. 8. KELLOGG, NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 

No, 61 E, Ninth St., New York. R. L. Myers & Co., Proprietors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


é Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. pr 


4 Fourth Ave. 41at and 424 Sta.. 


Important to 
Subscribers. 


EpucatTiow within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 


positions for teachers it 


for a complete | 
10 CENTS crue love story Of Teachers Wanted | 
year. . Louis, 


college days, and other interesting matter. The regular 


ice of the book is 25 cents. Our business i3 to secure | 0 . 
1 schools and colleges, We havea i 
BEN CORRFSPOYDING WITH RE 


vacancie yflices, also. Addres 
SOLTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Louisville, Ky. | pease mention this Journal. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


within the REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


BY 
Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8S. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL, 
WITH DEBATE. 
Paper, 148 pages. Price, 15 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. . . . . 3 Somerset Sf.. Boston. Mass. 


new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 


Clubs, address 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PusBLisHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


lar schools are considered. 


For special inducements to secure | sizes of LAWTON & CO.'S 


Tue Journat or Epvcartion is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, 4) jarge majority of its subscribers, it is sent 


regularly until definitely ordered to be discon 
tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
if the subscriber so desires. Please send re 


Simplex Duplicator. 


No. 5, or will : 
mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 


HIRAM ORCUTT, registered letter to the publishers, New Ene- 
3 Somerset St., Boston. |ranp Pusiisnine Company, 
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Vertical Writing 
Paper. 


Praetiee Paper. 


Price List and samples 
sent to Principals and 
teachers on application. 


Manufactured to meet the 
latest requirements of writ- 
ing practice in schools. 


Acme STATIONERY & VaAreER Co., 


74 Duane St., 
N. 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave.,, 
BROOKLYN. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1038 Arch St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


31 17th St, 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St. 


| SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE 


International Education Series. 


The Historical Development 
of Modern Europe. 


From the Congress of Vienna to the Presen- 
Time. By CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Assot 

{ciate Professor of History in Bryn Mawr 
College. To be completed in two volumes. 
Sold separately. With maps. 8vo, gilt 
top. Each, $2.50. 


PART I.—From 1815—1850 (mow ready). 


Part I!.—From 1850 to the Present Time 
(in preparation). 


‘** Prof. Andrews deals separately with such subjects 
as the European political system, the Restoration in 
France, the July monarchy, the liberal movements in 
Germany and Italy, and the revolution and reaction 
in Central Europe. The result is a popular and ex- 
tremely readable series of monographs. . . . We 
shall have occasion to speak more fully of Prof. An- 
drews’s work when the concluding volume appears. 
In the meantime, the volume at hand is to be com- 
mended both for the accuracy of its scholarship and 
for its popular mode of treatment.”—Churchman. 

‘** The work is an important addition to the litera 
ture of an historical period complicated in its many 
movements and interactions, and to us of to-day, 
near, important, and deeply interesting.’ — Public 
Opiiion, 

‘Professor Andrews has accomplished a difficult 
task in a most satisfactory manner.” — Review of 
Reviews. 

“A valuable history and genuine contribution to 
the study of modern nations.” — Hartford Courant. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
New York and London. 


The Psychology of Number 
By J. A. MCLELLAN and JOHN DEWEY. $1.50 


Teaching the Language Arts. 
By B. A. HINSDALE, LL.D. . 


The Intellectual and Moral Development 
of the C(hiid 

By GABRIEL COMPAYRE; translated by 

Mary E, WILSON. 


Herbart’s ABC of Sense- Perception. 
By WILLIAM J. EckoFF, Ph. D., Pd. D. 


History of the School System of Ontario 
By G. W. Ross, LL.D., Minister of Edu- 
cation, Ontario Canada. 


1.00 


1.50 


1.50 


1.00 


IN PREPARATION. 

PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, by Wil- 
liam T, Harris, A. M., LL. D., United States Com- 
missioner of Education. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT; 
Baldwin. JOHONNOT’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF TEACHING; Revised Edition. FROEBEL’s PRIN- 
CIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL WORK; J. L. Hughes. 
THE ART OF TEACHING; A.C. Boyden. COMENIUS’ 
DIDACTICA MAGNA ; Paul H. Hanus. BIBLioG- 
RAPHY OF EDUCATION; Will S. Monroe. COURSES 
OF STUDY IN SCHOOLS; W. T. Harris. 


Send for special catalogue of pedagogical books. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


NEw YORK. Boston, CHICAGO. 


School Books © 


bright men to fill positions 
under the Government, 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMI- 
NATIONS are soon to be 
held in every state. 30,000 
positions recently added to 
the classifiedservice. Infor- 
mation about Postals,Customs, Internal Revenue,Railway 
Mail, Departmental, and other positions, salaries, dates 
and places of examination, ete., FREE if you mention the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Write at once. 


~< 
4 Cooper Institute New York City 
NAT’L CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 


©OOOOO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


— 
©) in a hurry 
And at New York prices, singly /7A\ 
© or by the dozen, oy ¢ be obtained ©) 
second-hand or new, by any boyor 
girl in the remotest hamlet, or any 6) * UNCLE SAM ’’ 
© teacher or official anywhere, and WY IS LOOKING FOR 


elivery prepaid 


Brand new, complete alphabetical 
catalogue, /ree, of school books of all 
publishers, if you mention this ad. 


ARTHUR HINDS & CO. 


©) 


OD 


© 


©O 


262-264 Wabash Ave. 


We supply 


all the Publishers’ 


School Books and 


Library Books at Lowest Wholesale Prices. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St.. New York. 


PSEUDOPTICS. 
The Science of Optical Illusions. 


A Series of Psychological Experiments for the Class Room. 


The collection of material and apparatus offered under the above title is the result of practical exper- 
iments and careful consideration in the laboratory, the class-room, and the workshop, and is published in 
a convenient and substantial form for individual and class work under the personal direction of Professor 
Hugo Munsterberg of Harvard University. The methods of performing the experiments, which easily 
number one hundred or more, are clearly set forth in language not too scientific, and yet not so popular as 
to lose its educational value. 

The material is divided into three general “‘ parts,’’ each packed in a durable and ornamental box. In 
each box there are several portfolios, each containing a series of experiments comprising one ** Section.” 

Price for the whole.......... - $5.00. 
The separate parts: No. 1, ®2.00; No. 2, $1.75; No. 3, $1.25. 
A pamphlet of 32 pages, describing the above, will be mailed to any one sending a 2-cent stamp. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Sprinerietp. Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWNG. 


For Iligh Schools and Evening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION .-B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 

A “ parallel course”’ is also laid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. It is*thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and im high 
schools and evening schools all over the country. 

R. H,. THurston, A.M., LL. D., Doc. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, says of Mr. 
Rouillion’s book: “I think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
precisely as in ordinary shop practice. The illustrations of the details of machinery are well selected, and the whole 
treatise is, I think, likely to be found admirably adapted to its special purpose and peculiar field.” 

Price, #1.25. DISCOUNTS ON ORDERS FOR WHOLE CLASSES. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


151 Wabash Ave., 47 East Tenth St., 646 Washington St., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 

Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac. al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 
er SUMMER SESSION AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 

HENRY L, SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Koston, Maas. 


ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOK, 
Accompanied by a DRILL MANUAL FOR LATIN COMPOSITION. 


By FRANZ H. KIRMAYER, Ph.D., and FRANK E. GURNEY, 
BRIDGEWATER STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


These books are in use in the Bridgewater Normal {in both Latin and English. The authors have de- 
School, and are already being introduced in some of | parted so thoroughly from the conventional method 
the schools of the country. of developing facility in the use of Latin that one 

The “Journal of Education” of October 8, '96, gives | needs to see the books to appreciate how skillfully 
this review of the work: ** These authors are emi- | the work has been done.” 
nently successful in securing remarkable results in Price, 95 cts. ; 10 per cent. off for introduction. 
an unprecedentedly short time. Every lesson is given Address FRANK E. GURNEY, Bridgewater, Mass. 


«GREAT FAMILY HOTELS...... 


BROADWAY | UNITED 
CENTRAL | STATES 
TILLY HAYNES, Proprietor. 


Excellent Table. 
Prompt Service. 
Moderate Prices. 

New York. Send for Circulars. Boston. 

t — FOR — 

0 ocraphs Schoolroom Decoration. 

_All sizes. 4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, and 
Sculpture. Much cheaper in price than imported photographs. 
Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon. 


352 Washington St., Wm. Db. (Pierce & Co. 


Boston, Mass, 
Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 
United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion. Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 
Lantern Slides, Charts, &«c. 


Washington School Collections 
Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate 4uimals, at less that 
one-half the usual price. 40 Miverals iu good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN 


Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, | 


FOCHESTER Wy 


Invertebrates. 


| — “3 
| 
| 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Puvisiers, 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. @ 
| 
‘ae 


